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Volume LXIX FEBRUARY, 1954 Number 2 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZUR THEORIE UND TECHNIK DES 
DEUTSCHEN ROMANS (1939-1953) 


Die hier vorgelegte Bibliographie ist eine Weiterfiihrung meiner 
1939 in dieser Zeitschrift erschienenen Zusammenstellung fiir den 
Zeitraum 1910-1938. Der Erfassung des seitherigen deutschen 
Schrifttums stellen sich immer noch erhebliche Schwierigkeiten 
entgegen; jedoch gestatten die heutigen Verhiltnisse immerhin 
einen recht hohen Grad von Vollstindigkeit. Erklairend sei bemerkt, 
dass obwohl es hier um, das Schrifttum zur Erzihlkunst iiberhaupt 
geht, der friihere, etwas begrenzte Titel beibehalten wurde. Was 
die Charakterisierung des Gesamtbildes betrifft, méchte ich auf die 
einleitenden Bemerkungen zu meiner friiheren Bibliographie hin- 
weisen. Dass diese kaum eines Zusatzes bediirfen, scheint mir u. a. 
durch einen unlingst erschienenen Ausspruch Fritz Martinis 
betitigt, niimlich dass es um die Erforschung der Formengeschichte 
des Romans in Deutschland iiberhaupt noch kiimmerlich bestellt 
sei (DtVjs., 1952, 4, 536). Recht bedeutsam und versprechend 
jedoch ist das neuerdings stark betonte Interesse in Deutschland 
an Gestalt- und Strukturproblemen und die entsprechend riihrige 
Tatigkeit in dieser Richtung. Leider erschwert der Umstand, dass 
die meisten Dissertationen heute nicht mehr fiir den Austausch 
bestimmt sind, geschweige denn veriffentlicht werden, die Ver- 
wertung der Ergebnisse zahlreicher Einzeluntersuchungen. Doch 
ist anzunehmen, dass auch in dieser Beziehung eine baldige 
Besserung eintreten wird. Die in Frage kommenden Dissertationen 
sollen wenigstens stichwortartig in einem Anhang zu dieser 
Bibliographie verzeichnet werden und zwar in einer auf méglichst 
geringen Raumverbrauch angelegten Anordnung. 
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TUROLDUS, AUTHOR OF THE ROLAND? 


The majority of Old French scholars—including Bédier, Jenkins, 
Curtius, Berger, and recently Aebischer—think that the Chanson 
de Roland, as preserved in the Oxford text, was written by a certain 
Turoldus of Norman origin. Plausible as this may appear, at best 
it is an assumption. As Martin de Riquer, who sums up the case 
in his recent Cantares de gesta franceses, 1952, remarks (p. 125): 
“Una hipdétesis muy verosimil”; but cautiously adds: “Es muy 
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probable que jamas encontremos una prueba decisiva que nos revele 
de un modo indiscutible quién fué nuestro poeta,” thus concurring 
with Bertoni, Hditio Maior, 1936, p. 101, note, that the question 
is “ insolubile.” 

Complete as Senor de Riquer’s account is, he makes one notable 
omission. He fails to mention Herbert K. Stone’s decisive study 
on decliner (MP xxx1it [1936], 337-350), as it occurs in vs. 4002: 


Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet, 


accepting instead the idea, falsely attributed to Quintilian by 
Olschki (Archiv. Romanic. xix [1935], 425-431), that decliner 
represents an oratio declinata, which Stone wisely rejects. And 
yet he refers to RK. S. Loomis (/tom. LXxm [1951], 371-373), who 
agrees with Stone that decliner means “ to set forth” or “ narrate.” 
Where such good authorities differ it may be well to reconsider 
the problem with which we are confronted. 

I take it that nobody doubts that the line in question means: 
‘Here ends the account (histoire) that Turoldus narrates,’ for, 
even if Bédier (Commentaire, p. 33) will not commit himself on 
the word geste, its use in vs. 788 (la geste) and in vss. 1443 and 
3262 (geste Francor) is hardly open to doubt; cf. Jenkins, p. 111, 
note. The difficulty arises when one asks: does the word refer to 
the chanson itself or to its source? Is the narrator saying: “ Here 
I complete my own story” or “Here ends the history which 
Turoldus tells?” In the first case Turoldus would be the author 
of the Roland. In the second he would be the author of the source, 
to which apparently the text had previously referred ; cf. especially, 
vs. 1443: 


Tl est escrit en la geste Francor. 


Let us now reconsider the Old French terms used in vs. 4002: 


1. Ci falt. As Loomis (/.c.) remarks, Crescini was right in 
1895 when he stated that this formula was used as an explicit in 
referring to an author’s own work. But was it so used exclusively ? 
“Oddly enough,” says Loomis (p. 372), “neither Crescini nor 
anyone else” noted the “remarkable parallel offered by the final 
lines of Wace’s Brut”: 


Ci falt la geste des Bretuns 
Et la lignee des baruns 
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Ki del lignage Bruti vindrent, 
Ki Engleterre lunges tindrent; 


ending in the words: 


Mil e cent cinquante e cine anz, 
Fist mestre Wace cest romanz. 


To which one may reply (1) that Jenkins, p. 279, note, had 
mentioned the parallel; and (2) that, despite Loomis’ contrary 
view, Wace’s reference to la geste des Bretuns must be to the 
Historia Regum Brilanniae by Geoffrey of Monmouth, of which 
Wace is making a paraphrase—hence his use of the word romanz— 
as he states in the opening paragraph of his work (vss. 7-8) : 


Maistre Wace l’ad translaté 
Ki en conte la verité. 


Accordingly, MSS PNT of Wace read l’estoire (not la geste) des 
Bretuns. 

2. la geste. It follows, then, that the poet may well have had 
in mind the gesie rancor (or Gesta Francorum) of vs. 1443, one 
of those numerous histories of which, as Jenkins thought (p. 111, 
note), the //isloria Hierosolymitana by Robert of Reims “ contains 
a passage closely similar in meaning” to the lines in the Roland. 

3. Yuroldus. The Latinized form of Thorold is perplexing if 
the author is mentioning himself. It is as if Chrétien de Troyes 
should have ealled himself Chrisiianus instead of Crestitens. 

4. declinet. The assonance of this laisse is i-e. Hence the 
vernacular poet could not use conte, the commoner word employed 
is vs. 68 (por la raison conter). Here Stone concludes rightly 
(op. cit., p. 350): “The verb belonged to the argot of the 
schools. ... That ... explains not only the rarity of its use 
but its somewhat greater frequency in the literature of the South, 
where poets had a more cultivated public than in the North (cf. 
Spitzer, ZRP xiv [1925], 128).” All of which, fits again the 
argument originally propounded by Rajna (Rom. xiv [1885], 405) 
that Turoldus would be the author of a Latin chronicle, and not 
“the author, redactor, copyist, or reciter of the poem.” 

On the other hand, the author of the Roland was not only a 
great poet, with a sense of structure and unity so well brought 
out by Walpole in his recent eritique of Aebischer (RPh vi [1952], 
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43 ff.), but also an instructed and learned man—as Tavernier, 
Wilmotte, and others have shown. Among the various Normans 
bearing the name of Turoldus, two in particular merit attention 
as belonging to the epoch in which the poem was supposedly written 
(1087-1120). The first of these, according to Li Gotti (La Chanson 
de Roland e 1 Normanni, Florence, 1949), is Turoldus of Fécamp 
or Peterborough, son or son-in-law of Odo of Bayeux, the step- 
brother of William the Conqueror. More of a warrior than a cleric, 
he shared in the English campaign, took part in the Battle of 
Hastings, and was made abbot of Malmesbury and in 1070 of 
Peterborough, where he died in 1098. But that he had any literary 
activity, there is not the barest indication—nor that la dolce France, 
glorified in the poem, was of concern to him. The second is 
Turoldus of Envermeu, whom both Tavernier and Jenkins favor— 
a friend of St. Anselm of Canterbury and bishop of Bayeux between 
1097 and 1107. He became involved in the bitter quarrel over 
investitures, and, his case being lost, retired to Le Bec, where 
Lanfrane had taught and Anselm been abbot. De Riquer (p. 119) 
believes he lived until 1127. Of him, at least, we know that he 
was “a cultivated Norman noble, well versed in Latin letters, 
described by Pope Pascal II as vir in terra sua potens et nobilis,” 
and finally connected with an abbey “ which actively supported the 
Crusades in Spain and in the Orient.” Yet, again we ask: Outside 
of his Latin correspondence with Anselm and others, had he any 
interest in literary vernacular composition and could he have been 
the author of such an outstanding work as the Roland without its 
being known? The fact that the famous Bayeux tapestry includes 
above William the Conqueror the figure of Odo of Bayeux and 
also a personage with the name of Turold can hardly mean, as 
Salverda de Grave (Turoldus, Amsterdam, 1924) thought, that 
Turoldus was the artist who designed it ... although it may be a 
reference to either one of the Turoldi in question. 

Where, then, do the facts summarized above leave us with respect 
to the authorship of the poem? Since one is entitled “jusqu’a 
nouvel ordre” to an opinion, I should say: 


1. That Turold is not the author of the Oxford version.* 
1The Latinized Denis Piramus is not involved since Piramus is a family 


name; see Haxo, MP xit (1914-15), 353. On Horrent’s views, see now 
Walpole, Rph vi (1953), 338. 
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2. Obviously the poem was not created out of whole cloth. It 
had antecedents, either in the form of cantilenae or of a shorter 
version (cf. Burger, Rom. Lxx [1948-9], esp. 451 ff.). Of such a 
shorter work, probably in Latin, Turoldus—whom we cannot 
identify with certainty—was the author, whence the Latin name. 

3. The MS, which was written in 1130-1150, is, according to 
Samaran (La Chanson de Roland, reproduction phototypique, 
1933), not “a copy made for a travelling jongleur,” but probably 
intended for a monastic library—an opinion confirmed by an 
examination of the script of the revisor of the MS. 

4. So that, again, Rajna’s view is sustained that Turoldus was 
not the reciter of the poem—as, indeed, Ferdinand Lot (Rom. Liv 
[1928], 378) had curtly reasserted by calling Digby 23 an “ humble 
petit codex de jongleur que transportait avec lui, pour ranimer sa 
mémoire, l’obscur ménéstrel normand Turold, en qui certains 
s’obstinent [sic], sans preuve, 4 voir auteur méme du célébre 
poéme.” Yet, in his admirable Mémoire (1939) on Beédier, the 
same scholar genially granted that Bédier had proven the unity 
of the Roland, “ce qui entraine Punité d’auteur.” Who else can 
this be than the unknown author of the Oxford version? 


W. A. Nitze 
Los Angeles 


THE DATES OF PETRARCH’S LAST JOURNEY 
TO PROVENCE 


When Petrarch left Padua early in May, 1351, he went first (by 
way of Vicenza and Lonigo) to Verona. There he wrote to 
Boccaccio a letter, Hp. fam. x1 6, which contains this passage: 


Promiseram tibi me Patavo digressurum ad XIV° Kalendas Maias; 
vix V° Nonas inde . . . divulsus sum. Verone biduum aut triduum agere 
decreveram; hie quoque iam procrastinando prope circumactus est mensis 

. sed indulgentissimi amici blandis precum compedibus explicari hac- 
tenus non potui . . . Hine discedens hoc ipso die Mantuam peto . . . ibi me 
similis laqueus alter manet, sed ni fallor facilius dissolvendus. Parme 
superioris amici frena non habeo . . . in ceteris inde totius vie urbibus 
atque oppidis negotii nichil; itaque confestim . . . e transalpino rure nostre 
ad te iterum scribam. 
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This letter, in its final form, is dated Kalendis Iuniis (June 1). 
Of the six MSS of the original form of the letter, however, two 
(one of them copied from the other) give the date as IJ Kal. Iulii, 
and two (one of them copied from the other) give it as JJ Kal. Iulii 
(the other two omit the date). One of the many MSS of the final 
form gives the date (apparently) as Kal. Iulii. Of these readings 
Rossi says: 


La lezione ‘ Iulli’. . . é errore, perché comunque s’interpreti il ‘ prope cir- 
cumactus est mensis’ . . . alla fine di giugno non si pud certo arrivare.* 


The document next to be considered is dated at Parma, die YXV 
iunit. If the iunii is correct, as it probably is, it constitutes con- 
clusive evidence that the letter just considered was written on or 
about June 1 rather than on or about July 1. 

While in Parma Petrarch had Corradino Corradi legally ap- 
pointed to serve as his procurator during his absence. The 
document from which we learn of this appointement, as printed 
by Livi in 1878,? is one of several documents contained in a 
quaderno discovered by him in the Archivio Comunale of Reggio 
d’Emilia, and described by him in this sentence: 


Non tardai a riconoscerlo per un protocollo, o pit precisamente per uno di 
que’ cosiddetti libri imbreviaturarum d’un notaio: non rare mi si mostra- 
rono in esso le correzioni ed aggiunte in margine, e la scrittura mi apparve, 
come in simili libri, abbozzata e stesa per la prima volta. 


The document in question (the fourth of those printed from the 
quaderno by Livi) begins thus (the parenthesis is Livi’s) : 


Item eodem millesimo (1351), indictione et die xxv iunii, reverendus vir 
dominus Franciscus Petraccus, canonicus paduanus etc., fecit constituit et 


*Le familiari, ed. by Vittorio Rossi, Florence, Vol. 1 (1934), p. 337. 
Rossi discusses the matter somewhat more fully in a note in Vol. 1 (1933), 
p. xei. As to the day of the month he says, in that note, that the letter 
“@ certo del 30 o 31 maggio.” The omission of a numeral originally ap- 
pearing before Kal. was presumably merely scribal. For other instances of 
similar omission see Rossi’s notes on the variants in the dates of Ep. fam. 1 
3, 1 10, xu 3, 9 and 11, and xxmr 5 and 13. 

? Giovanni Livi, “ Nuovi documenti relativi a Francesco Petrarea,” in RR. 
Deputazioni di Storia Patria per le Provincie dell’ Emilia, Atti e memorie, 
N. S. m1, Part II (1878), 289-299. 
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ordinavit suum certum nuncium, actorem, procuratorem et negotiorum 
gestorem, legiptimum defensorem Corradinum Corradi de Vuratislavia. . . . 


It ends thus: 


Actum Parme, in vicinia Sancti Stephani, in domo habitationis dicti 
Domini Francisci supradicti, presentibus dominis, dompno Luca presbitero 
Sancti Stephani parmensis, et Iohanne Petracco de Florentia, testibus 
vocatis et rogatis. 


Ep. fam. x1 7, written to “ Socrates ” and announcing Petrarch’s 
expectation of being soon at Vaucluse, is dated JJI Idus Iunias, 
Placentie (June 11, Piacenza). 

Ep. jam. xt 9, written to Giovanni Aghinolfi and saying that 
Petrarch expects an early visit from him at Vaucluse, is dated 
XII Kal. Iulias, Gebenne montis e vertice (June 20 from the 
summit—of the pass—of Mont Genévre). 

Ep. fam, x1 10, written to Philippe de Cabassoles and saying that 
Petrarch has just arrived at Vaucluse and will come to Cavaillon 
(which is only six miles from Vaucluse) as soon as he has washed 
away the stains of his journey, is dated V Kal. Iulias (June 27). 

Ep. fam. xt 11, written to Philippe after Petrarch’s return from 
Cavaillon, is dated JI Kal. Iulias (June 29). 

Ep. fam. xt 12, written to Luca Cristiani after Petrarch had 
settled into his life at Vaucluse, is dated YJV Kal. Augustas 
(July 19). 

There is an obvious discrepancy between the dating of the 
Parma document and the dating of the five letters just mentioned. 
If the date of June 25 is correct for the Parma document, then 
the dates for these five letters are erroneous, fanciful, or false. If 
the dates of the letters are correct, then the date of the Parma 
document is in some sense erroneous. 

Rizzi, in his excellent book on Petrarch and Parma,’ assumes 
the validity of the date in the document, and says, after quoting 
Petrarch’s dates for Ep. fam. x1 7 and 9: 


Eppure il 25 Giugno il Petrarca era a Parma col figlio, che appare testi- 
mone in quell’ atto di procura! Evidentemente il poeta appose a queste 
lettere date approssimative, pii tardi, a memoria. 


® Fortunato Rizzi, Francesco Petrarca e il decennio parmense (1341-1351), 
Turin, 1934, pp. 474 and 480-483. 
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Fermi* echoes Rizzi, noting that acceptance of the date of the 
document involves also the conclusion that Petrarch’s dates for Zp. 
fam. x1 10 and 11 are also inesatte e a memoria. 

It is however by no means certain that the date given in the 
document as printed by Livi is correct. It seems to have been 
assumed not only that Livi’s transcription was correct (as indeed 
it probably was, though he does not report the correzioni and 
aggiunte that he mentions), but also that the document he tran- 
scribed was an original document. But examination of the docu- 
ment as printed makes it clear that the document discovered by 
Livi was not an original document, but a transcript entered by a 
notary in a quaderno of his own. That this is the case is made 
evident by the very first words of the document as printed, [tem 
eodem millesimo, indiclione: no original document could possibly 
have begun thus. 

It is indicated also by the abbreviated form of the reference to 
Petrarch, canonicus paduanus etc. (unless the abbreviation is 
Livi’s): Petrarch at this time held other canonries and was arch- 
deacon of the Cathedral of Parma. It is indicated also by the 
use of the perfect tenses fecit, constituit, and ordinavit, rather than 
the corresponding present tenses, and especially by the clause, which 
occurs toward the end of the document, Quod promisit mihi notario. 
It is made evident also by the fact that the presence of the witnesses 
is merely reported: no signatures appear. The date of the document 
as printed has then no such authority as has been attributed to it. 
If in the quaderno the date is actually zxv iunii, the rrv is 
explicable as a scribal error or a notarial lapse of some sort, or as 
the date on which the notary transcribed the original document 
into his own quaderno, or as the date on which he placed the 
original document in the hands of the proper authorities. 

It is indeed inherently improbable, in view of Petrarch’s desire 
to make haste, as expressed in Ep. fam. x1 6, that he should have 
been in Parma as late as June 25. 

Petrarch’s memory was excellent. He was, to be sure, quite 
capable of altering dates, for special purposes, when he made up 
the collection of the Familiares; but it is impossible for me, at 


* Stefano Fermi, “ Note piacentine su Francesco Petrarca,” in Bullettino 
storico piacentino, XXXI (1936), 74-77. 
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least, to imagine any reason that could have led him to the 
consistent alteration of the dates of Ep. fam. 7%, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

In view of the foregoing considerations it would seem that 
Petrarch’s dates for Ep. fam. xt 7%, 9, 10, 11 and 12 should be 
accepted as valid, unless and until they should be impugned by 
convincing evidence not hitherto adduced. 


Ernest H. WILKINS 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


CERVANTES’ “DE BATRO A TILE” 


Schevill and Bonilla based their edition of Cervantes’ La 
Numancia,* (to give the title of the play its most generally accepted 
form), on MS 15000 of the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid.? They 
noted all variants occurring in Antonio de Sancha’s printed 
version,® but apparently placed no great trust in the Sancha read- 
ings, observing—dquite correctly—that “el ser mejor un verso del 
texto de S. [Sancha] no prueba que sea de Cervantes; puede ser 
enmienda posterior del mismo 8. o de un autor dramatico.”* We 
suggest, however, that at times Sancha’s rejected reading, whether 
“better ” or not, may be the correct one. 

A case in point occurs in the last scene of the play, in the speech 
of la Fama. Line 24-5 of p. 202 is printed by Schevill and Bonilla 
thus: “de Batri(a) a Tile, de uno a el otro polo.” In their note 
the editors observe that the Sancha reading is “ Batro” and the 


1 Cervantes, Dramas y entremeses, ed. Schevill and Bonilla (Madrid, 
1915-22), v, 103-203. 

2 Ibid., v, 280, v1, 34-8. Schevill and Bonilla quote the no. (583) assigned 
to the MS in Paz y Melia, Catdlogo de las Piezas de Teatro que se conservan 
en el Departamento de Manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid, 
1899). The 2nd ed. of this catalogue (Madrid, 1934-5) lists the MS as item 
655. 15000 is the acquisition no. and the more usual term of reference. La 
Numancia, ed. Luigi Sorrento (Milano, n.d.), also reproduces the text of 
this MS. 

* Viaje al Parnaso, compuesto por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra... 
Publicanse ahora de nuevo una tragedia y una comedia inéditas del mismo 
Cervantes; aquella intitulada La Numancia, esta El Trato de Argel 
(Madrid, 1784). 

* Dramas y entremeses, V, 280. 
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MS reading “ Batrio,” but that neither is admissible. They argue 
thus: 

Batro, propiamente dicho, es el nombre solamente de un rio pequeiio, y asi 
se encuentra en Lucano (Phars., 111, 267). Batrio (Ovid., Met., 5, 135), 
tanto como Batriano (Plinio, Historia Natural, 37, 17), son adjetivos, y 
pueden referirse, 0 a Batra (nombre de ciudad, véase a Virués, Semira- 
mis, I), 0 a Batriana (nombre de provincia, y como tal suena en la Plaza 
Universal de Suarez Figueroa), o a Batria, pais de los bactrianos, y de 
ella habla Plinio (op. cit., 8, 26). Lo mas légico es que Cervantes hablase 
del pais, y asf, nos inclinamos a creer que el verso es mas acertado en esta 


forma: 

“de Batria a Tile, de uno al otro polo.” 
Huerta, en su traduccién de Plinio, trae Batros (habitantes); pero puede 
ser errata, por Batrios.® 


We will reserve till later our comments on these arguments. For 
the moment we wish to point out that the rejected Sancha reading 
“ Batro ” had already been accepted by Schevill and Bonilla with- 
out comment in their earlier edition of Cervantes’ La Galatea: 


Buelua y rebuelua; en alto suba, o baxe 
el vano pensamiento al hondo abysmo; 
corra en vn punto desde Tyle a Batro, 
qu’el dira, quanto mas sude y trabaje, 
y del término salga de si mismo, 
puesto en la esphera o en el cruel Baratro:... . 


The form “Batro” is here guaranteed by the rhyme, and we 
can be reasonably sure that it was the form employed by Cervantes 
in La Numancia. 

Cervantes was not the only Spanish author of his time to use 
this form. We find it also, for example, in Book 1v of Lope de 
Vega’s Arcadia: “ Levantése en esto el claro dia, fuése a descansar 
la escura noche, el sol mostré su rostro a la helada Tile, y la luna 
plateé las montafias fértiles de la opuesta Batro.”* The quotation 
is interesting, in that it shows Lope apparently using “ Batro” as 
a term for a country, not a river. His note on the name, in his 
“Exposicion de los nombres Poeticos, y Historicos, contenidos en 


Ibid., V, 355-6. 

* Cervantes, La Galatea, ed. Schevill and Bonilla (Madrid, 1914), 0, 
37. 

7 Coleccién escogida de obras no dramdaticas de Frey Lope Félix de Vega 
Carpio (Biblioteca de Autores Espajioles, no. 38, Madrid, 1872), p. 113. 
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este libro,” confirms appearances: “ Batro, prouincia de Scitia, 
llamada assi del rio duo (sic) Batro, Virg. 2. Geor.” § 

Lope’s reference to Virgil only increases confusion, as the Latin 
poet is found to use the form “ Bactra” to indicate the province 
of Bactria: 


Nee pulcher Ganges atque auro turbidus Hermus 
Laudibus Italiae certent, non Bactra, neque Indi; ° 


How, the ingenuous may ask, can Virgil’s “ Bactra” give Spanish 
“ Batro”? But we must not take Lope’s classical references too 
seriously. As Jameson has shown,’® many of them are taken ready- 
made from reference works of the time. The scholar goes so far 
as to assert that “all quotations in the notes to the Arcadia are 
taken from contemporary reference works.” ** 

It is, on the face of it, improbable that Cervantes and Lope 
should independently have invented this combination of “ Batro” 
and “ Tile.” It is significant that both, when they were composing 
respectively La Galatea and Arcadia, were passing through a 
marked phase of Petrarchism. We therefore turn to Petrarch, and 
find the following lines: 


Del vostro nome, se mie rime intese 


Fossin si lunge, avrei pien Tyle e Battro .. .** 


These lines almost certainly represent the source from which 
Cervantes and Lope drew their similar geographical references. 
Petrarch’s form “Battro” could be derived equally well 
from Latin “ Bactrus” or “ Bactrum.” The data provided by 
Schevill and Bonilla was incomplete: Pliny makes it clear that the 
form “ Bactrum” could refer to the town of the Bactrians: 
“Bactri, quorum oppidum Zariastes, quod postea Bactrum a 


8 Arcadia, Prosas, y Versos de Lope de Vega Carpio . . . (Madrid, 1598). 
The “ Exposicion ” follows the text (no pagination). 

*P. Vergili Maronis Opera, ed. J. Conington (London, 1881-3), 1, 231. 
(Georgics, vs. 138.) 

20 A. K. Jameson, “ Lope de Vega’s knowledge of classical literature,” 
Bulletin Hispanique, xxxvitl, 444-501. 


11 Jameson, p. 496. 
12 Petrarca, Le Rime, ed. Carducci and Ferrari (Firenze, n.d.), p. 233. 


(No. oxtvi: “O d’ardente vertute ornata e calda ...”). 
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flumine appellatum est.” ?* Petrarch was a keen student of Pliny, 
and his MS copy of that writer’s works, decorated with his own 
sketch of Vaucluse, is famous.'* It is not unlikely that Petrarch’s 
“ Battro ” was based on Pliny’s “ Bactrum.” 

No treatment of this point would be complete without a refer- 
ence to another completely different reading of the line from La 
Numancia. James Gibson, when he came to translate it, was 
obviously stumped, and decided upon a course of bold emendation. 
This was the result: 


From Nile to Baltic and from pole to pole.® 


We award Gibson half marks for brilliant guess-work, for, as it 
happens, Cervantes did once write: 
del Gange al Nilo, y de vno al otro polo."® 


GEOFFREY STAGG 
The University, Nottingham 


A NOTE ON EL LICENCIADO VIDRIERA 


Pasando, pues, una vez por la roperfa de Salamanca, le dijo wna ropera: 

—En mi Anima, sefior Licenciado, que me pesa de su desgracia; pero, ; qué 
haré, que no puedo llorar? 

El se volvié a ella, y muy mesurado, le dijo: 

—Filiae Hierusalem, plorate super vos et super filios vestros. 

Entendié el marido de la ropera la malicia del dicho, y dijole: 

—Hermano Licendiado Vidriera—que asi decia él que se llamaba—, mas 
tenéis de bellaco que de loco.* 


This is not the least puzzling of the many insufficiently ex- 
plained passages in Cervantes’ tale. Schevill and Bonilla are 
content to supply the reference in the gospel according to Saint 


130, Plini Secundi Naturalis Historiae Libri XXXVII, ed. C. Mayhottf 
(Leipzig, 1906), 1, 450 (Bk. v1, par. 48). 

%*The sketch (MS 6802, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris) is reproduced 
in many works, e.g. Latham, Francesco Petrarca (London, 1925-6), I, 
facing p. 63; Bosco, Petrarca (Torino, 1946), facing p. 120. 

16 Numantia, trans. James Gibson (London, 1885), p. 116. 

16 La Galatea, ed. Schevill and Bonilla, 1, 222. 

? Rodriguez Marin edition, Novelas ejemplares (Madrid, 1917), m1, 40. 

—Cervantes, El Licenciado Vidriera 
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Luke (23 : 28).? Likewise Rennert.* Rodriguez Marin, referring, 
I suppose, to the fact that Tomas omits the phrase “ nolite flere 
super me” and that he puts the rest of the quotation in his own 
kind of Latin, points out that the Licenciado does not recall the 
gospel correctly.*. But Rodriguez Marin goes a little farther: “A 
lo que parece, Vidriera, con lo de filios vestros, queria decir que no 
lo eran del marido.” 

At first glance this does seem to be the point. The argument in 
favor of such an interpretation is this: The Licenciado, under the 
protection of his madness, goes around telling people the truth 
about themselves and others. Thus he somehow knows that the 
ropera has illegitimate children, and he says so in the presence of 
her husband, who naturally takes offense and denounces the 
Licenciado as a scoundrel. If the husband didn’t know about his 
wife’s children, he of course wouldn’t read this particular kind of 
malice into Tomas’s Biblical allusion. 

But Rodriguez Marin himself seems to feel less than satisfied 
with his interpretation (“A lo que parece ...”). And one cannot 
help saying, if Cervantes wrote this, there must be more to it than 
a mere nasty remark. The wit is too feeble. Nor is it in character, 
nor, to say the same thing in a different way, is it in keeping with 
the general style of the story. The truths that Tomas tells are 
about booksellers, apothecaries, doctors, ete.—about people who wear 
some sort of categorical identification, so that he knows the truth 
about them the moment he knows who they are. If the detail of 
a private life is involved, someone must tell him about it before 
he can offer his comment, as in the case of the man who asks him 
“qué consejo o consuelo daria a un amigo suyo, que estaba muy 
triste porque su mujer se le habia ido con otro.” * Or Cervantes 
himself tells us things that are evident to Tomas and the people 
around him, as that the Licenciado, 

Estando a la puerta de una iglesia, vid que entraba en ella un labrador 


de los que siempre blasonan de cristianos viejos, y detras dél venia uno que 
no estaba en tan buena opinién como el primero. . . .* 


2In their edition of the Novelas ejemplares (Madrid, 1923). 

* Selections from the Novelas Ejemplares (New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., n.d.), p. 156, n. 115. 

« Novelas ejemplares, ed. cit., 1, 40. 

5 Rodriguez Marin edition, p. 41. 

® Op. cit., p. 42. 
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And thus we can get the point of Tomas’s witticism, “ Esperad, 
Domingo, a que pase Sabado.” * 

Now suppose we answer two questions: First, what is Tomas told 
about the ropera? Nothing. Second, what does Tomas know about 
the ropera without being told? He knows that she is a ropera. This 
is evident to him. He is walking through the roperia de Salamanca. 
It is the reader, not Tomas, who must be told. Now another 
question: Does Tomas know anything about the ropera’s children ? 
Apparently not. 

What Tomas says to her must, if the general mode of the story 
is not to be considered as in abeyance at this point, be related to 
what he knows about her. What then is the point of his remark 
in Latin? If we go back to the previously mentioned allusion to 
Old and New Christians, we are reminded that Cervantes like his 
century was sensitive to the whole matter of Jews in Spain and the 
national worry about purity of blood. Undoubtedly the same pre- 
occupation is reflected in the quotation from Saint Luke. Tomas 
recognizes what the ropera is. She is, of course, like so many of 
the tribe of old-clothes dealers, a daughter of Jerusalem, a Jewess.® 
This is the malicious implication that her husband perceives in the 


7 Ibid. 

8 The translation ‘ old-clothes dealer’ is taken from Rennert, op. cit., who 
apparently follows Covarrubias. The modern meaning is ‘ persona que 
vende ropa hecha’ (Academy dictionary), apparently the basis of Putnam’s 
translation ‘shopkeeper’ (Three Exemplary Novels, The Viking Press: 
New York, 1950, p. 94). On the other hand, in the fifteenth century ropero 
was a synonym for sastre, as Cotarelo y Mori points out in his introduction 
to the Cancionero de Anton de Montoro (Madrid, 1900): Montoro was “ un 
pobre sastre, ropero o alfayate, como entonces [15th century] se decia” (p. 
viii). Yet sastres are dealt with in unequivocal terms later in the story of 
El Licenciado Vidriera as well as in the Quijote. The balance of the 
evidence suggests, then, that a ropero is not a sastre in the present context. 
Whichever of the reasonable meanings we adopt for ropero, we are left 
with an occupation or a kind of occupation traditionally assigned to Jews. 
Witness the Bachiller Andrés Bernaldez with reference to the age of 
Ferdinand and Isabella: “.. . estos judfos de Castilla . . . estaban here- 
dados en las mejores ciudades . . . , e todos eran mercaderes e vendedores, 
e arrendadores de aleabalas e rentas de achaques, y hacedores de seiiores, 
tundidores, sastres, zapateros, curtidores, zurradores, tejedores, especieros, 
buhoneros, sederos, plateros, y de otros semejantes oficios....” (His- 
toria de los Reyes Catélicos, Sevilla, 1870, 1, 340-341). That Jews converted 
to Christianity continued in their “favorite” occupations as late as 1500 
is clear from the documents pertaining to the Inquisition reproduced in 
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remark, and this is why he calls Tomas more of a scoundrel than a 
madman. For, in view of the contemporary attitude toward con- 
versos, what greater mischief could Tomas do than to raise such 
a terrible suspicion? The husband speaks up not because his honor 
is touched but because he can understand, as his wife cannot, 
‘Tomas’s Latin. 

If we read the passage this way, we find it characteristically rien 
in suggestion, much more a part of the story. And if thus read it 
adds a perhaps unpleasant tone to Cervantes’ voice, we know at 
least that it is a little more of his real voice than we have heard 
before. 

Kpmunp L. Kine 


Princeton University 


ON A PASSAGE IN FRAY LUIS DE LEON’S 
LA PERFECTA CASADA 


In a key passage of La perfecta casada, Fray Luis de Leén dis- 
cusses the attributes and virtues of modesty and dignified deport- 
ment in women in the following terms: 


El estado de la muger en comparacion del hombre es humilde: y es como 
dote natural de las mugeres la mesura, y verguenga, y ninguna cosa ay que 
se compadezca menos, 0 que desdiga mas de lo humilde, y vergongoso, que 
lo hablador y lo parlero. Cuenta Plutarcho que Phidias escultor noble, 
hizo a los Elienses vna imagen de Venus que aflirmava los pies sobre vna 
tortuga, que es animal mudo, y que nunca desampara su concha. Dando a 
entender que las mugeres por la misma manera han de guardar siempre 
la casa y el silencio. . . .* 


From the text it is evident that the passage cited stems from 
Plutarch who in the Coniugalia praecepta. stated : 

Pheidias made the Aphrodite of the Eleans with one foot on a tortoise, to 
typify for womankind keeping at home and keeping silence. For a woman 
ought to do her talking either to her husband or through her husband, and 
she should not feel aggrieved if, like the flute-player, she makes a more 
impressive sound through a tongue not her own.* 


Fritz Baer, Die Juden im Christlichen Spanien, Part I, II, 437 {f., and that 
they continued to do so, and to be so thought of, dowi to Cervantes’ time 
is hardly to be doubted. [I am grateful to Mr. Albert Sicroff for reminding 
me of the passage in Andrés Bernaldez.| 

2 Ed. Elizabeth Wallace, Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1903, p. 94. 

2 Moralia, The Loeb Classical Library, London, New York, m, 323. 
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Dr. P. W. Bomli in her recently published dissertation on La 
femme dans l’Espagne du siécle d’or* discusses the relationship 
and compares in considerable detail Fray Luis de Leén’s treatise 
to a Dutch work on the same subject, I. H. Glazemaker’s De 
Devgdelyke Vrou, Amsterdam, 1643. The interesting point of 
contact for our consideration here consists, however, of the fact 
that the frontispiece of Glazemaker’s book depicts Venus with staff 
in her right hand and standing on a tortoise. This pictorial 
presentation of Venus on a tortoise, the latter a symbol of modesty 
and pudicity and denoting that the woman ought to keep silence, 
can frequently be found in emblem literature. Thus in Alciato’s 
emblem CXCV entitled “‘ Mulieris famam, non formam, vulgatam 
esse oportere ” we find a figure of Venus with one foot resting on a 
tortoise and the following verse: 

Alma Venus, quaenam haec facies? Quid denotat illa 
‘Yestudo, molli quam pede Diva premis 

Me sie effinxit Phidias, sexumque referri 

Femineum nostra iussit ab effigie; 

Quodque manere domi et tacitas decet esse puellas, 
Supposuit pedibus talia signa meis.* 


In the Hieroglyphica of Giovanni Pierio Valeriano we note the 
following explanation : 


Molti hanno cercato per qual ragione fabricando Fidia 4 gl’ Elei vna statua 
di Venere d’oro, e d’auorio, vi ponesse la testuggine da vno de suoi piedi 
caleata, lasciido massime Pausania a gl’altri la fatica d’esporre il signi- 
ficato di tal cosa; ma secondo l’interpretazione de prudenti, si dice, che 
Fidia volle accennar questo, che le vergini debbono custodirsi, e le maritate 
debbono hauer cura della casa, e parlar poco . . . (f. 355) 

Altroue habbiamo detto, che da i Romani si soleua la prudenza dipigner’, e 
scolpire con la faccia velata: Et appresso altri @ stata paragonata alla 
testugine: Percio che é propio delle donne pudiche stari in casa, a da tutt’ 
i luoghi doue frequentano huomini alontanarsi . . . (f. 284) ° 


Kart 


University of Connecticut 


*The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1950, 220-222; see also J. A. van Praag, 
“De Bron van Glazemaker’s DE DEVGDELYKE VROV,” Neophilologus, 
Xx (1934-35), 91-96. 

‘Emblemata, Patavij apud Pet. Paulum Tozzium, 1618. 

57 Ieroglifici ouero commentarii delle ocevlte significationi de gl’Egittij, 

. . composti dall’ Eccellente Signor Giovanni Pierio Valeriuno Bolzano 
di Bellune, In Venetia, presso Gio: Battista Combi, Mpcxxv. 
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SENAREGA AS A SOURCE OF GIUSTINIANDS ANNALI 


Senarega’s chronicle, De Rebus Genuensibus, deals with the 
period 1488-1514 in Genoese history; Giustiniani’s Annali della 
Repubblica di Genova covers the history of the republic from its 
origins to 1528. References in the following note are to the edition 
of Senarega by Emilo Pandiani in Rerum [talicarum Scriptores 
(N. k. Bologna, 1932) and to that of Giustiniani by G. B. 
Spotorno (2 vols., Genoa 1854). 

The most cursory comparison is sufficient to establish a very close 
relationship between the two works for the history of the period 
1488-1514: the correspondence is apparent not only in broad outline 
and in chronology, but in the smallest details also. Since Senarega 
died c. 1514 while Giustiniani did not complete his history until 
1535, this relationship can only mean the latter is making use of 
the former’s work. 


(i) Mistakes over dates in Senarega are reproduced by Gius- 
tiniani (v. E. Pandiani (ed.) Diario in ‘Un Anno di Storia 
Genovese,’ Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, xxxvu, Pg. 
5 note 2 and Pg. 58 note 2). 


(ii) Important lacunae in Senarega remain unfilled by Gius- 
tiniani. The outstanding instance occurs with reference to the year 
1500. Senarega’s account of this year ends with the capture of 
Ludovico il Moro, duke of Milan, by the French in April. Naval 
preparations which occupied the remainder of the year in Genoa 
would certainly have figured in Senarega’s narrative but for his 
absence on a diplomatic mission to Milan. The omission also 
occurs in Giustiniani. 

(iii) Though both histories are in the annal form, Senarega 
neglects to separate the years 1506 and 1507. Giustiniani repro- 
duces the omission. 

Concerning the precise nature of the relationship the following 
points are relevant: 


(i) For the vast majority of his facts and for his chronology 
Giustiniani is completely dependent on Senarega. This becomes 
immediately apparent if Senarega’s and Giustiniani’s accounts of, 
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for example, the political disturbances of 1506-7 are compared with 
the independent version given by A. Salvago in Cronaca di Genova 
(in French, ed. C. Desimoni, Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia 
Patria, X11). 

(ii) But Giustiniani’s work is not a mere translation, in that: 

(a) He occasionally supplements Senarega by introducing fresh 
material. Thus in his account of 1501 he mentions an Adamo 
Giustiniani who does not figure in Senarega’s narrative; under 
1506 he says that Bartolomeo di Ceva was familiar with Ravenstein, 
a fact not mentioned by Senarega; and under 1508 he speaks with 
approval of the governorship of Lannoy, whereas Senarega passes 
ne judgement. 

(b) There are certain differences of emphasis and interpreta- 
tion; in particular, Giustiniani is much harsher than Senarega 
in his judgement of the political role of the lower classes during 
the revolt of 1506-7. 


The last divergency is explicable in terms of the different 
situation, in time and social status, of the two historians. Gius- 
tiniani, a nobleman writing after 1528—the date of Andrea Doria’s 
aristocratic constitution—would naturally pursue an anti-popular 
political bias. As regards his factual additions to Senarega, these 
include nothing which might not have been derived from current 
politica! gossip. His general close adherence to Senarega’s narra- 
tive for the period which it covers is explicable by the fact that as 
a prominent scholar and ecclesiastic who spent most of his life 
outside the republic he possessed very little detailed knowledge of 


recent Genoese history. 
PauL COLES 


University College of North Staffordshire 


MALESHERBES, THE ABBE PREVOST AND THE FIRST 
FRENCH TRANSLATION OF SIR CHARLES 
GRANDISON 


In his study of Prévost’s translations of Richardson’s novels, 
F. M. Wilcox states that Prévost presented his translation of Sir 
Charles Grandison for permission to print on March 29, 1753 and 
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adds that the permission “seems to have been refused, for the work 
appeared only the following year, and without license.” ! Hitherto 
unpublished papers of M. de Malesherbes disclose, quite to the 
contrary, that the directeur de la librairie not merely authorized 
the translation but was so influenced by the literary reputation of 
the abbé Prévost that he did his utmost to assure its success. 

A clear indication of Malesherbes’s attitude towards Prévost, 
yet one revealing his constant determination to be equitable to all 
solicitors, may be found in his correspondence with Bruyset, a 
leading publisher of Lyons. The latter had requested permission to 
publish a translation of Sir Charles Grandison; Malesherbes did 
not wish to refuse, but likewise desired that such a translation 
should not compete with that of Prévost. He therefore writes to 
Bruyset, authorizing the edition but stipulating that it must not 
be sold in Paris: 


Je vais ecrire & M. Bertin pour le prier de permettre tacitement au St 
Bruyset d’imprimer Vhistoire de Sir Charles Grandison & condition que 
cette edition n’entrera point & Paris ou on vient d’imprimer une autre 
traduction du méme livre, et & condition que l’edition faite par le St Bruyset 
sera copi¢e sur celle de Gottingue et de Leyde et non pas par celle de Paris. 


A Paris ce 30 octobre 1755? 


In a letter written the same day, he explains to the intendant, M. 
Bertin, why he has reached this decision and adds that Bruyset 
may find it financially expedient to abandon his project once he 
has been informed of all the facts: 


Le nommé Jean Marie Bruyset demande, Monsieur, la permission de faire 
imprimer 4 Lion un ouvrage deja imprimé & Gottingue et a Leyde et 
intitulé histoire de Sir Charles Grandison traduite de l’anglois. Je n’y vois 
pas d’inconvenient quant au fond de l’ouvrage mais M. l’abbé Prevost en a 
fait une autre traduction qui s’imprime actuellement 4 Paris et ses libraires 
demandent avec raison qu’on ne laisse pas entrer dans Paris l’edition de 
Bruyset. Luy de son coté represente que par son commerce avec le pays 
etranger il est 4 portée de donner de la vogue 4 son edition. Le moyen de 
tout accommoder est de vous prier de permettre & Bruyset de faire son 
edition et de la faire scavoir & la chambre syndicale de Lion, et méme j’en 
defendray l’entrée dans Paris seulement. 

Je soupeonne que quand Bruyset sera informé que la traduction de l’abbé 


1Frank H. Wilcox, “ Prévost’s Translations of Richardson’s Novels,” 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, x11, No. 5, pp. 
352, 353. 

® Bibliothéque nationale, Francais 22,144, p. 265. 
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Prevost est prete & paroitre, il n’entreprendra pas la sienne. Au moins je 
le lui conseillerois, et je crois qu’autrement il fera une mauvaise affaire, 
mais aprés l’en avoir averti, on ne peut pas lui refuser la permission d’en 
faire l’entreprise & ces risques. 

Vous connoissez l’attachement inviolable avec lequel j’ay |’honneur 
d’estre, Monsieur, ete.* 


Bertin replied that he had persuaded Bruyset not to publish his 
translation but requested permission that the paper purchased for 
this purpose be used for a French edition of the works of Pope: 


A Lyon le 20 novembre 1755 

Monsieur 

J’ay recu & mon retour d’un voyage que je viens de faire dans mes terres, 
la lettre que vous m’avez fait lhonneur de m’ecrire le 30 du mois passé, 
touchant la permission que vous avoit demandé le St Bruyset de faire im- 
primer 4 Lyon un ouvrage déja imprimé 4 Gottingue et 4 Leyde, intitulé his- 
toire de Sir Charles Grandison; comme il est utile pour les libraires qu’ils ne 
se nuisent point les uns aux autres, et que d’ailleurs il convient de procurer 
le plus de debit qu’il est possible aux ouvrages d’un auteur tel que M L’abbé 
Prevost, j’ay fait sentir au Sr Bruyset qu’il devoit se dispenser de l’im- 
pression qu’il s’etoit proposé de faire. [1 n’y pensera plus, mais je n’ay pu 
lui refvser en meme tems, Monsieur, d’avoir Vhonneur de vous envoyer le 
memoire cy joint, qu'il m’a remis, par lequel il vous suplie de vouloir bien 
luy aceorder la permission d’imprimer les ouvrages divers de Pope qui ont 
été imprimés en Hollande, ce qui le dedommageroit des frais qu’il avoit deja 
fait en achettant 6 a 700 rames de papier qu'il destinoit en partie a l’im- 
pression de Vhistoire de Sir Charles Grandison. II seroit a desirer, 
Monsieur, que vous crussiez accorder au Sr Bruyset la permission pour les 
ouvrages de Pope. L’imprimerie est sur un trés bon pied a Lyon et cette 
partie du commerce y merite faveur et protection. J’ay Vhonneur d’etre 
avec respect Monsieur 

Votre tres humble et tres 
obeissant serviteur 
Bertin 


The “ memoire cy joint,” while stating essentially the same facts, 
also includes highly interesting comments on the publishing busi- 
ness in the provinces. Bruyset politely indicates that his abandon- 
ment of the Grandison translation was somewhat forced; he 
expresses his conviction that the privileges of Parisian publishers 
clearly demonstrate a need to examine with greater consideration 
the plight of the provincial libratre: 


ITbid., p. 267. 
* Ibid., pp. 261, 262. 
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Monsieur, 

La protection que vous accordez a la traduction que fait M. l’Abbé 
Prévost de l'Histoire de Charles Grandison est un ordre pour moi de me 
désister de l’entreprise que j’avois en vué d’imprimer celle faite en Hollande 
et imprimée 4 Gottingue et & Leyde; je ne suis pas moins penetré de recon- 
noissance de la permission que vous m’avez donné de l’imprimer sous la 
condition de n’en point envoyer & Paris: Comme il y a au moins une 
année que j’étois informé qu’on travailloit a cet ouvrage, que j’ignorois que 
M. Prévost fut dans le dessein de le traduire, et que je me flattois que vous 
me feriez la grace de m’accorder une permission tacite et sans restriction, 
javois amassé dans l’intervalle 6 4 700 rames de papier que j’ay actuelle- 
ment en magasin et qui me causeroient une perte réelle si j’en retardois 
employ plus long tems, Cette cruelle circonstance m’oblige a vous im- 
portuner de nouveau, Monsieur, en vous priant de m’accorder une permission 
générale et pour tout le Royaume des Oeuvres diverses de Pope dont il n’y a 
aucun privilége en France et qui ont été imprimées en 1754 4 Amsterdam 
chez Arkstée et Merkus en six volumes in douze; j’espére que pour cet 
ouvrage je ne me trouveray pas en concurrence avec Mrs les Libraires de 
Paris et que ceux que le sort a reduit a vivre en province ne ressentiront 
pas moins la protection génereuse dont vous honorez la librairie et les belles 
lettres. 

La liberté que vous m’avez donné, Monsieur, de vous dire quelquefois mon 
sentiment sur le commerce de la librairie m’enhardit a vous representer que 
celuy de province ne peut presque se soutenir que par celuy de l’etranger; 
eloignés de cette capitale qui est l’asile des auteurs dont le plus grand 
nombre ont le préjugé qu’on ne peut bien imprimer qu’a Paris, quelle res- 
source nous reste-t-il? Si j’osois, je vous representerois, Monsieur, que ces 
sortes de permissions ne devroient étre accordées qu’aux seuls libraires de 
province, ce qu’etant pour lors occupés 4 veiller sur ce qui s’imprime et 
ce qu’on tire de l’etranger, ils ne s’amuseroient point & contrefaire les 
livres de privilege; ce commerce par son principe ne peut nuire a celuy des 
libraires de Paris, car celuy que nous faisons avee eux des livres de nos 
impressions n’etant que par échange, ils joiiissent des mémes avantages que 
s‘ils les avoient imprimés puisqu’ils ne donnent également que de livres de 
leurs impressions. 

J’ay Vhonneur d’etre avee le plus profond respect, 

Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
Jean Marie Bruyset 
Rué Merciere au Soleil 
Lyon le 20¢. novembre 1755 * 


In a final note, scrawled in almost illegible handwriting, Male- 
sherbes, anxious to rectify any charge of favoritism towards the 


Ibid., pp. 263, 264. 
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publishers of Paris, states why he has seemingly sided with the 
abbé Prévost: 


response du 23 novembre que je n’ay point pretendu favoriser les libraires 
de Paris 4 son prejudice en ne permettant pas l’entrée de son edition de 
Grandison 4 Paris- que c'est une grace demandée par le traducteur frangais 
a laquelle je me suis presté d’autant plus volontiers que j'ai bien senti que 
cette difliculté le rebuttoit d’une entreprise qui auroit mal tourné quelques 
facilités qu’on eut données. Effectivement le nom et la reputation de 
labbé Prevost, l’avantage d’avoir reduit l’ouvrage anglois (ouvrage beau- 
coup trop long) en un plus petit nombre de volumes, celuy d’avoir deja 
commencé l’edition, et de la donner toute entiére au lieu que la traduction 
allemande n’est pas finie et annonce une autre, tout cela assure aux 
libraires de Paris une preference qui auroit ruiné ceux de Lion. Quant au 
Pope je n’y vois point inconvenient & moins qu’il n’y ait quelque privilege ce 
que je ne crois pas. Au reste je m’en assureray et j’en ecriray dans deux ou 
trois jours & M. l’intendant. 

Au surplus ses reflexions sur le commerce de librairie des provinces sont 
tout raisonnables et il me fera toujours plaisir de me dire [illegible] ce 


qu’il pensera du sujet.® 
Epwarp P. SHaw 
New York State College for Teachers (Albany) 


THE ART OF GENTLE LEXICOGRAPHY: PERROT 
D’ABLANCOURT AND PIERRE RICHELET 


The measure of Richelet’s acrimony and mordacity has been 
taken, and it would therefore appear timely to indicate another 
category of personal remarks which constitute a less spectacular 
but no less prominent feature of his Dictionnaire francois. These 
informal observations attest again to the lexicographer’s unconcern 
for the conventions surrounding the composition of more modern 
dictionaries, but, being affable in tone and eulogistic in nature, 
they are endowed with the greater felicity of modifying the per- 
sisting notion that Richelet confined himself to parading his anti- 
pathy and airing his grievances in his examples of the use of words. 
Likewise, an awareness of these amiable sentiments and laudatory 
statements would seem to temper the conclusion that Richelet in- 


* Ibid., written on top and bottom of p. 263. 
1Cf, MLN, (1949), 474-6, and MLR, (1951), 445-7. 
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cluded remarks of a personal nature so that the public would find 
it difficult to accept subsequent assertions that he had been helped 
in his labors by members of the Académie and clergy who, in their 
turn, would hesitate before claiming a collaboration in a work 
characterized by scabrosity or virulence.* 

Of Richelet’s friends, the most admired, at least as far as the 
Dictionnaire francois is concerned, is Perrot d’Ablancourt, whose 
connection with Richelet has already been established by a letter 
of Olivier Patru to M, de Maucrois, Chanoine de Reims.* D’Ablan- 
court, mentioned after more than fifty entries in Richelet’s prin- 
cipal work, predominates without question among those who 
prompted him to more genial and even nostalgic thoughts in his 
examples of usage. First, nearly all the vital statistics are provided. 
In the entry for Nicolas, which also speaks of Poussin’s death in 
1685, Richelet records in the best cartulary manner that d’Ablan- 
court “avoit pris naissance en 1606, le 5. d’Avril, 4 Chalons en 
Champagne,” some of which information is provided again after 
natif. The color of his hair is “chitein” (vid), he was “de la 
Religion ” (vid), and experienced “sur la fin de ses jours quelque 
ressentiment (vid) de goat.” He was still “ gargon” (vid) when 
he died “de la gravéle” (vid) at “ Ablancourt, petit village en 
Champagne, entre Chalons & Vitri” (religion). He had gained 
for himself the designation of “‘ ?hermite (vid) de la Marne,” but, 
in spite of his quarrel with Amelot da la Houssaye (adversaire, 
amende, apertement, beurriére, cabrer, insipide, rame, tapis, vision- 
naire), he was far from friendless (particuliérement): not only 
was he * quelque temps l’héte (vid) de Conrart,” his literary agent 
(copie) and the Pamphile (vid) of one of his dedications, but 
“ D’Ablancourt avoit beaucoup d’afection (vid) pour Patru, & 
Patru en avoit une incroiable pour d’Ablancourt.” However 
nothing prevented him from working ten hours a day (arrache-pié) 
or from making as many as eight revisions of a work before sending 
it off to the printer (revoir). Le spoke French as “ purement ” 
(vid) as Pascal, Vaugelas, and Voiture (cf. puriste), and the 
quality of his authorship ranks with theirs (auteur, classe). He 


2 Cf. A. Fabre, Chapelain et nos deux premicres académies, Paris, Perron, 


1890, 364. 
®Ch.-L. Livet, Histoire de V Académie frangaise par Pellisson et d’Olivet, 


Paris, Didier, 1858, 1, 50, n. 1. 
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wrote “ poliment ” (vid), particularly in prose (prosateur, prose), 
and with “ une grande délicatesse (vid) @esprit”: “ Pour se faire 
un stile raisonnable en Francois, on lit particuliérement (vid) 
Voiture, les lettres provinciales de Pascal, Ablancourt, Vaugelas, 
la Chambre, Patru, Messieurs de Port-Royal, etc.” His abilities 
as a translator are recognized by men of letters (aquérir) as well 
as by Richelet himself (admirablement). His “ traductions ” (vid) 
are “belles, hardies, pleines de feu et de judgement, et doivent 
étre prises pour des modéles,” and so they continue to sell posthu- 
mously (se vendre). Lis style is “concis” (vid) and “ fort net 
(vid), fort vif et fort élégant.” His prefaces have won public 
esteem (préfuce); his translation of Caesar is done “ elegamment 
en Francois ” (commentaire) ; his Apopthegmes des Anciens is “ un 
joli recueil ” (apopthegme) ; his Lucien is “ un ouvrage trés-beau 
(vid).” ‘To complete the portrait, already flattering enough to 
find a place in le Grand Cyrus, Richelet notes after seulement that 
“Non seulement d’Ablancourt étoit un excélent esprit, mais c’étoit 
aussi une belle 4me, qualité qui est rare dans la plipart des 
Messieurs les Auteurs.” His passing is to be regretted (regretable), 
for he was “un excélent personnage (vid) ”; endowed with “ une 
hauteur (vid) dime” and possessed of “Tame noble & l’esprit 
excelent ” (few), he exhibited modesty (siewr) and other qualities * 
which inspired Richelet to proclaim sadly and perhaps too well “ Le 
temps, qui détruit tout, ne pourra jamais donner d’atteinte (vid) 
4 la gloire d’Ablancourt . .. Monsieur d’Ablancourt a été un des 
ornemens de son Age (vid) . . . Je conserverai chérement le 
souvenir (vid) de mon cher ami d’Ablancourt.” 
SpirE Prrou 
Marquette University 


DAUDET’S “ PETIT HOMME BLEU ” 


The twelfth in a series of full-length portraits of contemporary 
novelists appearing in La Presse was devoted to the new star in 
realistic iiction, lphonse Daudet, whose latest novel, Fromont 


‘ Pierre Richelet, Les Pivs Belles Lettres, fifth ed., Amsterdam, Wetstein, 
1721, 1, 85 describes d’Ablancourt as “. . . naturellement prompt, sincére, 
généreux, indulgent, sobre, modeste, sans avarice, sans envie, & sans venin. 
Personne ne le vit aussi jamais, qu’il ne l’aimat. 
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jeune et Risler ainé, so impressed critic Marius Topin that he 
considered the young Provengal author the equal of Flaubert. In- 
deed, he found such few shortcomings in the novel he was review- 
ing that he took pains to point them out specifically to Daudet 
and advised him to eliminate them in a subsequent edition in order 
to achieve “‘un chef-d’ceuvre parfait.” 

Topin’s major reservation, expressed in the first of two articles, 
concerned Chapter I of the last section of the novel, entitled “La 
légende fantastique du petit homme bleu” and dealing entirely 
with the role of a goblin whose function is to prick the conscience 
of debtors. “Cette légende du petit homme bleu est d’un goit 
détestable,’” opin affirmed, and urged its omission from the 
definitive edition he was recommending. 

A few days after the publication of his study, Topin received the 
following note from the author of Fromont jeune et Risler ainé: 


Merci de votre bel article, mon cher Topin. Il] me rend trés fier et trés 
heureux. 
Ou vous voit-on? Venez-vous & la Presse? Je voudrais aller vous serrer 
la main & mon premier voyage a Paris. 
Cordialement 
Votre 
Alphonse Daudet 


Topin apparently considered those few words niggardly gratitude 
from an author to whom he had devoted seven full columns and 
whom he had praised as an equal of Flaubert. He must at any 
rate have written him so in no uncertain terms, for it brought 
him the moving explanation and apology given below: * 


Mon cher ami, je suis désolé de vous avoir fait de la peine, juste un 
jour ot je vous devais tant, oi vous m’aviez rendu si fier. Mais je suis 
heureux de l’occasion que votre loyauté me donne de m’expliquer avec vous 
et de m’excuser, Dimanche, quand votre article est arrivé & Champrosay, 
j’étais au lit depuis deux jours avec un mal ramassé il y a cing ans dans 
cette neige de 70 que vous avez bien connue vous aussi; rhumatismes dans 
les muscles, en train de déménager et de passer dans l’articulation. Ce 
sont des douleurs intolérables, qui me prennent deux ou trois fois par an et 
qu’on ne calme qu’avee des piqures de morphine. Ma femme, transportée de 
joie, me monte et me iit votre article. Je n’ai pas voulu attendre pour vous 
écrire, et il parait que je vous ai écrit sottement sans effusion. Pardonnez- 


1 La Presse, 12 and 19 June, 1875. 
? The two Daudet letters are in the present writer’s collection. 
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moi. Ce n’est pas ma faute. Je ne sais plus ce que je vous ai écrit; tout 
ce que je me rappelle, c'est que la force m’a manqué et que ma lettre, partie 
pour étre longue, a terminé court subitement. “Je ne peux pas .. . J’irai 
le voir,” me suis-je dit. Mon seul tort a été de ne pas vous écrire cela tout 
simplement. 

De bonne foi, mon cher Topin, comment ne serais-je pas ravi? On n’a 
jamais écrit sur moi quelque chose d’aussi sérieux, d’aussi éloquent. C’est 
vous qui le premier avez révélez au public un “ Alphonse Daudet ” seconde 
maniére que Taine avait vaguement esquissé il y a trois mois et dont vous 
avez fait vous, avec un talent égal au sien, mais plus d’étude, d’ampleur et 
de bienveillance, un portrait en pied et superbe. Est-il ressemblant? Dieu 
le venille. En tout cas il faudrait que je fusse bien fou ou bien ingrat pour 
ne pas vous avoir une reconnaissance durable et profonde. Ce que vous 
dites le "homme bleu est bien vrai. Je me repens diablement de l’avoir 
fourré li ce damné petit homme. Mais croyez-vous qu’une fois |’ceuvre 
parue, livrée au public, l’artiste ait le droit de la reprendre, de la remettre 
au métier? Ne vous semble-t-il pas plutét que les observations de la 
critique,—-j’entends celle dont on tient compte, une critique d’écrivain et de 
philosophe comme la vétre—ne vous semble-t-il pas que ces observations 
doivent nous servir pour l’euvre de demain et non pour l’euvre d’hier? 
Il y a lA une question d’art qui n’est pas encore résolue dans mon esprit. 
Ce qu’il y a de certain, c’est que vous ne trouverez pas, je l’espére, de petit 
homme bleu dans mon prochain volume, et que mes lecteurs et moi nous 
vous aurons dit cela. 

Je compte aller vous voir merecredi matin, mon cher ami, si je suis tout & 
fait rétabli; je ne l’étais pas encore hier soir et j’ai manqué la piéce de 
mon brave Aréne au théitre-francais. Mais je pense bien que d’ici a 
mercredi les grippes de l’horrible béte m’auront liché, et que je pourrai vous 
dire de vive voix tout ce que j’ai de gratitude pour vous dans le ceur. 


Votre 


Alphonse Daudet 
Champrosay par Drancil 
Seine et Oise 


When Topin’s studies of contemporary novelists were subse- 
quently published in book form,’ the chapter on Daudet, somewhat 
modified and expanded, carried the same injunction regarding 
“Vhomme bleu.” Daudet, on the other hand, in a preface to his 
novel * dated May 1, 1881, made no mention whatever of the 
goblin. 


* Marius Topin, Romanciers contemporains, Paris, Didier, 1876. 
‘ Alphonse Daudet, Fromont jeune et Risler ainé, in Oeuvres completes, 
Paris, A. Houssiaux, 1899. 
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[The most probable dates of these two letters are June 13, a 
“dimanche,” and June 18, 1875, the day after the first performance 
L’llote by Monselet and Aréne.—H. ©. L.] 


ARTINE ARTINIAN 
Bard College 


AN EARLY ZOLA LETTER 


The following letter is held by the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University, where it was deposited by its present owner, Mme 
Raphaél Salem, of Paris and Cambridge; it is with the permission 
of both Mme Salem and the directors of the Houghton that I 
publish it here. The letter was acquired some years ago by Mme 
Salem’s father, the noted collector Gentili di Giuseppe; Mme Salem 
is not acquainted with the circumstances of its purchase. After M. 
di Giuseppe’s death the letter, along with a number of other 
manuscripts, was placed by his daughter on deposit in the 
Houghton, where it forms part of the interesting and valuable 
collection that bears her name. 

No envelope accompanies the letter’ and the text contains no 
precise indication of the addressee’s identity, but there is enough 
internal evidence to indicate with a good deal of certainty that it 
was written to Edouard Fournier, literary critic of the newspaper 
La Patrie for a period around 1865. In the issue of La Patrie 
dated Lundi, 20 novembre 1865 (which actually appeared on 
Sunday, the nineteenth), Fournier had declared that he would 
devote a part of his next week’s article to Le Passé de M. Jouanne 
of Adolphe Belot and Henri Crisafulli, a four-act comedy of the 
vie de bohéme then appearing at the Gymnase.? These facts make 
it very nearly certain that it was to Fournier that Zola addressed 
the following: 


2The stationery bears the letterhead of the Librairie Hachette, where 
Zola was at that time “chef de la publicité,” a position he was to resign 
soon thereafter as a consequence of the embarrassment he brought on the 
management by his connection with two “ advanced ” journals of the time, 
Travail and La Revue du progres. 

®The play was first performed on November 16, 1865; it was published 
that same year by the Librairie Internationale (at that time Zola’s pub- 
lisher also) in its Nouvelle Bibliothéque Dramatique. 
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20 nov. 1865 


Monsieur, 

Pardonnez-moi de venir encore vous importuner. J’ai lu hier dans votre 
feuilleton quelques lignes qui m’ont vivement engagé & vous adresser une 
nouvelle demande.* 

Vous annoncez, pour dimanche prochain, une étude détaillée sur le 
Passé de M, Jouanne, et vous parlerez certainement de cette bohéme de 
Murger, si gaie et si mensongére dans sa poésie souriante. Or, il arrive que 
le volume que j’ai l’honneur de vous adresser, la Confession de Claude, est 
un récit de cette méme vie de bohéme, mais de la bohéme vraie, terrible dans 
ses miséres et ses souifrances. 

Je désire done vous signaler l'occasion qui se présente, dans le cas ott vous 
auriez lobligeante volonté de m’étre agréable. Vous pouvez, je crois, 
montrer ma Laurence a cété de Musette et de Mimi, la vérité navrante a 
cété du mensonge caressant. 

Je vous indique surtout les pages 197-201. Mais, il me plairait que vous 
puissiez lire le livre entier pour en parler ensuite comme bon vous semble- 
rait, en toute franchise. I] est bien entendu que je préfére un jugement 
sincére & quelques lignes complaisantes. 

Je sais que vous étes favorable a la piéce, et je ne crains pas que vous 
vous serviez de moi pour étre désagréable & M. Belot. Je suis lié avec lui, et 
je lui ai méme quelque reconnaissance.® Servez-vous plutét de la piéce pour 
m’étre désagréable. 

Je crois, monsieur, que ce que je vous demande est possible; je crois méme 
que votre étude sera plus compléte en montrant le réel auprés du réve. 

Merci a l’avance, et veuillez croire 4 mes sentiments les plus distingués. 


Emile Zola 


True to his word, Fournier did devote part of his article of 
November 27, 1865, to Belot and Crisafulli’s play, but if Zola 
expected him to be favorable to it he must have been badly dis- 
appointed, for Fournier’s criticism was both comprehensive and 


®So far as I have discovered, no earlier letter of Zola to Fournier has 
been published, so the nature of Zola’s earlier request remains unknown. 

* Zola is referring to the edition of 1865 (dated 1866), published by the 
Librairie Internationale. The pages in question are filled with a profound 
discouragement and a deep sense of horror at Bohemian life in general. 
They are an eloquent, if somewhat juvenile, protest at the falseness that 
pervades romantic treatments of poverty and unquestionably reflect Zola’s 
bitter memories of his own unfortunate youth in Paris. 

5 Zola had apparently met Belot for the first time at the Hachette office 
in the summer of 1865, if Belot’s letters to Zola, now held by the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, are a sufficient indication. Belot had aided Zola in some 
unsuccessful negotiations with the Odéon in the summer and fall of 1865, 
hence Zola’s reference to his gratitude to him. 
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stinging. Toward the end of the article he included these lines 
in an evident attempt to satisfy his ambitious young correspondent: 


. . La moralité manque dailleurs un peu. L’opinion sur la bohéme 
n’y est pas assez précise. J’en aurais voulu l’oraison funébre, si tant est 
qu’elle soit morte, comme on le dit, et si les auteurs la regrettent; ou bien 
nettement la satire, comme vient de le faire, par exemple, M. Emile Zola 
dans son nouveau livre poignant et indigné, la Confession dc maitre Claude 
(sic) dont je vous reparlerai, mais que je vous recommande en attendant 
pour avoir la conclusion oubliée dans leur piéce par MM. Belot et Crisafulli. 


But again Zola must have been disappointed, for I have found no 
indication that Fournier ever paid any further attention to La 
Confession de Claude. It is true that, as events turned out, Zola 
scarcely needed his help. 
Rosert J. NIEss 
University of Michigan 


REVIEWS 


The Sermons of John Donne. Edited with Introductions and 
Critical Apparatus, by Grorce R. PotrEer and EVELYN 
Simpson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1953. Vol. 1, pp. xiv-+ 354; Vol. vi, pp. vi-+ 374. 
$7.50 per volume. 


Complete Prose Works of John Milton. Edited by Don M. Wotre. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1953. Vol. 1 (Edited by 
Don M. Wolfe with Kathryn McEwen, Alberta and W. Arthur 
Turner, Ruth Mohl, William Alfred, J. Max Patrick, Rudolf 
Kirk, Ralph Haug, Frederick L. Taft, Maurice Kelley, and 
Donald Mackenzie). Pp. xvi + 1073, $12.50. 


It is too early to come to a just and prudent estimate of the two 
great editorial projects that are the subject of this notice, but 
since it will be some years before final judgment is possible, it is 
probably not absurd to offer a tentative opinion now. Both editions 
are the product of scholarly cooperation. The first represents the 
joint effort of two distinguished and mature scholars; the second 
is an attempt to marshal the industry of thirty scholars of all ages 
and experience under the banner of an able Miltonist. Cooperation 
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seems nowadays to be the soul of literary scholarship, and these 
two ventures suggest its merits and demerits. 

A new edition of Donne’s sermons is welcome enough. The 
Victorians did not appreciate Donne as much as they did Hall or 
Fuller, and so the only previous edition is Alford’s text of 1839, 
which was brought out in a modernized form for the edification of 
clergymen and amateurs of the pulpit. Whatever one may say 
about Alford’s edition it was the edition and as such it had become 
excessively rare. The great folio editions of 1640, 1649, and 1661 
are perhaps less rare but that delightful assistant of scholars, the 
antiquarian bookseller, has recently sold these items as if they were 
printed on gold leaf and bound in diamond. Some of the elderly 
university libraries possess copies—according to the STC and Wing 
there are (it is the usual underestimate) two copies of LXXX, six 
of t, and four of xxv1 in America—but the professors in hundreds 
of smaller colleges and universities have never been able to read all 
of Donne’s sermons. It is this fact that may account for those 
many bad explications of Donne’s poetry that descend on us every 
year. The poet is hard to understand unless one knows the preacher. 
To correct this lack Mrs. Simpson and Mr. Potter have put them- 
selves to labor. 

When one remembers how learned and careful both of these 
scholars are, one is impressed by the simple and unpretentious way 
that they go about their work. They have merely wished to present 
a sound plain text of the sermons. To do this they have consulted 
all the pertinent documents. The printed versions of the sermons 
both in the folios and the separate publications have been care- 
fully compared. The readings have been checked when possible 
against those in six manuscripts. Since they have stringently 
worked out the transition of the text and the relationship of the 
manuscripts, the result is almost a perfect rendering of what 
Donne seems to have said or later wished he had said. 

The edition is not burdened with matter that distracts the reader 
without enlightening him. The first volume has four short intro- 
ductory essays: On the Bibliography of the Sermons, On the 
Manuscripts. On the Text, On the Literary Value of Donne’s 
Sermons. These essays, each a little model of its kind, occupy 
slightly over a hundred pages. In addition each volume contains 
an introduction to the sermons therein reprinted. This introduction 
orients the reader. It gives him the date and occasion of the sermon, 
explains, if necessary, its connection with the previous or sub- 
sequent sermons, describes, if possible, its poetic echoes. and 
adds anything else of sense and interest that the reader should 
know. The volumes conclude with exact yet economical tables of 
variants. In other words, the scholar is given exactly what he 
wants. To the diligent work of the editors, the University of 
California Press has added the noble contribution of a good format. 
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The volumes are easy to hold and have those wide margins necessary 
for infinite personal annotation. 

The edition will continue at the rate of two volumes a year. 
Mr. Potter has undertaken to edit the first eighty sermons from 
1615 to 1623; Mrs. Simpson will do the sermons from mid 1623 
to “ Death’s Duel.” ‘The result of the collaboration is that the 
edition will come out as if it were done by two separate editors, 
both of whom are responsible for the prefaces in volume one. 
Volumes 1i and vii will appear next year. The final volume will 
contain supplementary material that can only be brought together 
when the edition is completely in hand. Scholars everywhere will 
be impatient until this highly successful edition is completed. 

We have also long awaited the initial volume of the much heralded 
Yale edition of Milton’s prose. The Columbia University edition 
has won a great deal of respect, and in order to supersede it, the 
Yale edition had to correct two faults and correct them wisely. 
It has always been observed that the Columbia editors with few 
exceptions based their text on one exemplar. In this age when the 
broken ampersand and the reversed “1” can make or break a man 
of letters, this was deemed a major error. There was also the 
complaint that the Columbia edition—]l did not complain—was 
useless without historical essays and enlightening annotations. If 
Milton mentioned Plato or Pythagoras, we should, said the critics, 
have a little footnote. The Yale edition would have to correct these 
faults in order to pay its way. 

The first fault of the Columbia edition has been corrected in 
appearance. Each editor has compared the “A” text with the 
microfilms or photostats of several other copies. The variants are 
sometimes briefly recorded as samples or passed over as “ insignifi- 
cant.” I am continually in doubt about why “ A ” text is “ A” text; 
in fact, my general impression is that it gets this prominence 
because it is the text that the editor owns or the one that is in 
the nearest library. Since I personally find “ the new bibliography ” 
a good deal of a bore, I cannot complain about this, but I am sure 
that the editors of this volume are in the hands of their enemies 
and that they will hear about it. However, it can be said that they 
have looked at other exemplars and if the differences between “ B” 
and “F” texts were enormous, they would have caught them. 
Incidentally their negative results in this respect, except among 
the orthodox, seems to eliminate one of the major complaints about 
the Columbia edition. 

The laments about lack of annotation are also over. Like great 
surgeons, the editors of this edition have corrected that hangnail 
by amputating the arm at the shoulder. More than half the type 
set for this volume is expended on annotations, and if there is 
anything that one never understood about Milton’s prose, he has 
only to turn to the proper place in this volume to be met with the 
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united light of a thousand suns. Some of these annotations are 
helpful and of importance; most of them, I regret to say, are 
simply annotations. The difficulty is that the editors have no policy 
and not much experience. They annotate as if their readers were 
sophomores and not very bright sophomores at that. Actually no 
one will ever consult their edition who is not a relatively advanced 
student of literature. Then, too, it seems to me that they miss the 
point of annotation. Let me supply some samples because without 
them no one could believe me. 

In one of his prose essays Milton writes: “ But who in his senses 
would not howl down and turn out the advocate of such a theory, 
as he would anyone who seriously propounded Democritus’ notions.” 
To enlighten us on this allusion we have the following typical gloss: 


Democritus (b. ca.460 B.C.), rated by some as one of the greatest of 
Greek physical philosophers, was at one time accused of insanity; but 
Hippocrates, ordered to investigate the nature of the mental disorder. 
decided, after a conference with the philosopher, that the enemies of 
Democritus, not he himself, were insane. He was the author of the doctrine 
of atoms, which he believed to be indestructible, and was the first to teach 
that the Milky Way was caused by the light from a multitude of stars. In 
a way he may be regarded as the parent of experimental philosophy. See 
B. A. G. Fuller, A History of J’hilosophy (2 vols., New York: Holt, 1946), 
I, 85 ff.; J. B. Burgess, Introduction to the History of Philosophy (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), pp. 56%.; -iohn Burnet, Greek Philosophy 
(London: Macmillan, 1932), pp. 193-201; and Kathleen Freeman, The Pre- 
Socratic Philosophers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press and Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1946), pp. 289-326. ‘Ile standard classical source is 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, tr. R. D. Hicks (2 
vols., London and New York: Loeb Classical Library, 1925), 1x, 34 ff. 


The editor could, of course, have given a translation of the 
account in Pauly-Wissowa and then we should have had ali of it, 
but what is needed here is a gloss on the accusation of insanity 
brought against Democritus. The source for this is !lippocrates’ 
Epistles, but wanting that a reference to any school onomasticon 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century where it is regularly 
recorded as a popular anecdote is enough. There are hundreds of 
other off-the-point annotations of this sort which make this volume 
a parody of learned editing. But there is another type of annotation 
that irritates me even more. 

As one reads Milton, one occasionally comes on a word or a 
phrase the meaning of which is not immediately clear. In most 
cases a little quiet thought clears up the matter, but if it does 
not, there is always the comfort of the NED. The editors of the 
tracts in this volume have eagerly anticipated our troubles in this 
respect; in fact, they annotate Milton’s diction as if he were a 
text to be used for elementary English in a Dresden gymnasium. 
Thanks to their efforts, we learn among other things that “ conceit ” 
means “ personal opinion, judgment or estimation,” that “ efflu- 
ences ” means “ flowing out,” that “ oeconomia ” means “ household 
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management ” in Latin, that “ pleurisy ” is “ inflammation of the 
lining of the pleura,” that “palsy ” is “ paralysis,” that “to bear 
oneself constantly ” means “ steadily, faithfully, with loyal attach- 
ment.” This sort of primitive annotation occurs so often that one 
begins to wonder whether the editors were not themselves bothered 
by these simplicities in grammar and diction. If so, they should 
not be editing. 

In addition to the intellectual banquet of the notes, the volume 
has a 210 page introductory essay by the general editor. This is 
a lucidly written history of the men and the controversies that 
produced the pamphlets reprinted in volume one. I cannot quarrel 
with the contents of this essay which is as sensibly written and as 
wisely documented as I could ask. ‘The question that assails me, 
since the essay gets me only to 1642, is will every volume have 
such an essay? If this is to be the case, I feel that the essays should 
be printed as separate monographs because they are really supple- 
ments to the edition, not integral parts of it. I might add that 
nowhere in the volume do I find a discussion of Milton as a prose 
stylist ; but this is perhaps too much to expect. Once Milton gets 
into prose he seems to be regarded only as a political scientist. I 
wonder, under this circumstance, why students of literature read 
him at all? Perhaps in some one of the subsequent volumes I 
shall be told. 

In summary, let me hope that this is an experimental volume. 
The one in hand is too heavy for the hand. The paper on which 
it is printed is too thin to bear the burden of the text and the 
horrid phalanx of finely printed notes that advances across each 
page. The result is that while one reads page 401, one sees page 402 
gleaming through in reverse. The following volumes will also be 
greatly improved if the Yale Press will provide the editors of each 
volume with a large supply of blue pencils. This may be expensive, 
but it is not so expensive as red ink. 


D. C. ALLEN 


The Goths in England. A Study in Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century Thought. By Samven Kuicer. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 304. $5.00. 


Mr. Kliger’s “ Gothic” means, according to the usage of his 
sources, what we should call “ Germanic.” He is concerned to show 
the rise, and persistence from the early seventeenth century, of 
conventional ways of thinking which attribute to the Germanic 
races, including the English, characteristics usually regarded as 
desirable: in particular, an heroic temper and a love of freedom 
and democratic institutions. In his first chapter he traces to 
Jordanes and his Scandinavian Renaissance interpreters the 
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broadening of the term (Gothic to include all the Germanic peoples, 
and finds the notion confirmed in England by the seventeenth- 
century equation of Bede’s Jutes with the Geatas and with the 
Goths; whence it follows that Englishmen, and particularly 
Kentishmen, share the Gothic tradition. Further, the notion of 
translatio imperii ad Teutonicos, historically confirmed by Charle- 
magne’s accession, was used by Reformation propagandists to 
amplify German prestige at the expense of Roman; whence arises 
a conventional contrast, unfavourable to Rome, between German 
and Latin peoples. This prestige Englishmen, and even Britons, 
share in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English literature. 
In his second chapter Mr. Kliger shows the persistent use made 
by seventeenth-century Parliamentary propagandists of the notion, 
derived from Tacitus on German habits of government, of a Gothic 
continuity in democratic assemblies, which serves to justify the 
idea of the sovereign power of Parliament. Chapter III discusses 
the origins of traditional motifs in Gothic romance and describes 
theories on the subject which were advanced during Mr. Kliger’s 
period. Three considerable appendices, on “ Climate and Liberty,” 
“The Levellers,’ and “ The Rabbinical Tradition,” conclude the 
book. 

Mr. Kliger has read widely in his sources, and provides ample 
evidence for the existence of various elements of the Gothic tradition 
in England. His tracing of the continuity of the tradition, how- 
ever, seems on occasion uncertain. That the Reformation in 
Germany made use of the Gothic-Roman contrast is clearly shown 
(pp. 33-71) ; but that the English version derived from the German, 
as Mr. Kliger postulates (p. 104), is hardly adequately demon- 
strated by the discovery of one German source in two English 
books (p. 72). Other sources were available: Bede, for instance, 
whom Mr. Kliger mentions (p. 79), and, possibly, Tacitus on a 
Druidic prophecy of translatio imperw (Hist. tv. 54), whom he does 
not. Whatever the source of this and related ideas, the tradition 
needed recognition and definition, and these Mr. Kliger has pro- 
vided with ample illustration. 

For several reasons, Mr. Kliger’s second chapter seems less 
satisfactory than the rest of his book. In the first place, some of 
the passages cited have little bearing on the notion of “ Gothic 
Parliaments”: Howell’s Pre-eminence and Pedigree (p. 133) is 
certainly concerned with the tradition of democratic assemblies in 
England, but its authority is not explicitly Tacitus nor implicitly 
the Gothic tradition; Hare’s St. Edward's Ghost (p. 135) is full 
of the tradition (called Teutonic or German) of heroism and love 
of liberty, but is concerned, not with democratic assemblies, but 
with the proper derivation of the king’s title. Secondly: the 
propagandists who derive from Tacitus could have written with no 
wider tradition behind them than that the English were a Germanic 
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race by origin; as Mr. Nliger cites them, they show little interest 
in, or knowledge of, the tradition of the heroic Gothic temper. 
Mr. Kliger says something like this himself (p. 112), but includes 
Tacitus “within the agglutinative tradition,” seemingly, merely 
because the writers use Gothic rather than some other adjective. 
Is this not a matter of linguistic usage rather than of conscious 
selection of a particular element, for a particular purpose, from 
a broad tradition’ And are we dealing with a single broad tradi- 
tion of which the Germania is an element, or with two? Thirdly 
Mr. Kliger provides no considerable discussion of the importance 
of the ideas derived from Tacitus in relation to other ideas used 
both by Gothicists and by other pamphleteers. In spite of a later 
note of caution (p. 253), he seems inclined in Chapter II to urge 
that Gothic ideas were of the utmost importance and almost all-per- 
vasive (pp. 113, 208-209); and he does not make it clear that 
in a work like, say, Hunton’s Treatise of Monarchy (p. 130), they 
may form a very meagre strand in a much more complex argument. 
A wider view of the total propagandist situation might have been 
desirable. In spite of these defects, the chapter provides sufficient 
evidence of the persistence in Parliamentary writings of ideas 
derived from Tacitus. 

The printing of the book is regrettably inaccurate. In the case 
of documents which I have been able to consult, the more important 
misprints are the following: p. 39 (read “ Causa .. . Romani ”) ; 
p. 105, fn. ** (read * Liberty, 11, ll. 373, 377-379”); p. 118 
(read “ mox rex vel princeps”); p. 144 (read “without other 
Obligation”); pp. 165, 173 (read “fremitu”); p. 189 (read 
“aspernantur”); p. 193, third speech-heading (read “ Merlin 
[To OswaLp]”); p. 251 (read “reconciliandis ... pateat ... 
magnas ”); p. 290 (read “ Neugo . . . quatuor filios . . . Ab 
Hisscione autem quatuor gentes orte sunt... subdivise”). (Mr. 
Kliger does not seem to recognise this last passage as part of a 
version of Nennius: see Historia Britonum, ed. Stevenson [ London, 
1838], p. 15.) in other cases where documents have been out of 
reach, the following seem to be probable misprints: p. 45, fn. 
(nothing corresponds to fuwisse in the Latin); p. 53 (read 
“Francos ”? “ Francorum”?); p. 54 (read “lata sit . . . vale- 
bimus ”?); p. 63 (read “ etymologiam ”?); p. 123 (read “ Sepul- 
tum fuit”?). I have counted about forty further misprints, certain 
and probable, for which the remedy is usually obvious. 

Mr. Kliger translates in footnotes nearly all cited passages which 
are not in English; his versions are not always accurate. “ Intend ” 
does not seem a possible rendering of debent (p. 17, fn.**). In 
the last Latin quotation on p. 37, mea goes with castra, not with 
manu. P. 52, fn.': read “to the ... senate.” P. 54, fn. 
the clause beginning “so that” is unsatisfactory. P. 65, fn.: 
“concurred in [read ‘ conceived ’] . . . education ” and “since... 
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defense ” do not represent the French text. P. 243, fn.*: “ there 
does [read ‘do’] . . . province [read ‘ provinces’]” does not 
represent the Italian. 

The book contains some minor errors of fact. Sir William Penn 
(pp. 79, 80) was not “the great Quaker,” but his father. 
“Florence of Winchester” (p. 123) should be “ Florence of 
Worcester.” Does Shenstone’s “ They tinged their bodies ” refer 
to the Picts (p. 89 and fn.***) rather than to the Britons (De 
Bell. Gall., v. 14: “ those downs ” suggests the south of England) ? 
A few of Mr. Kliger’s idioms sound odd, at least to an English 
ear: “arises... from,” meaning “ can be seen in, is a characteristic 
of ” (p. 26) ; “ the Germans’ self-awareness of their distinct entity ” 
(p. 51); “dual facts ” (p. 106) ; “ Hotman levies on the identical 
passages ... as the English Gothicists ” (p. 198); “... a modern 
idea, which regretfully still needs defending ” (p. 252). 


W. J. B. 
University College of North Wales 


The Overreacher. A Study of Christopher Marlowe. By Harry 
Levin. Cambridge: HUP, 1952. Pp. xvi + 204. $4.00. 


The title of this book and the emblem of Icarus which adorns 
the title-page indicate Mr. Levin’s general estimate of Marlowe 
himself and the heroes of his plays, as possessing a bold curiosity 
that leads them to fly above ordinary men into forbidden spheres, 
a desire to isolate themselves “on a higher plane, while attracting 
the attention of others.” The characteristic form of expression for 
this desire is hyperbole. So much is not unorthodox, but the analysis 
that lies behind the general picture is penetrating and unusual. 
For one thing, Mr. Levin adopts the chronology which is now 
accepted by Sir Walter Greg, dating Dr. Faustus in 1592, and 
regarding it as the culmination of Marlowe’s work. This at once 
gives coherence to the picture; there is no need to assume a loss 
of “ poetic fire” after Marlowe had written the first two acts of 
The Jew of Malta, as U. M, Ellis-Fermor suggested (Christopher 
Marlowe (i927), p. 138). For another, Mr. Levin avoids the 
danger of stressing Marlowe’s life at the expense of his works; a 
danger especially hard to avoid because of the fascination to a 
Freudian age of a man who lived and died so extravagantly. 

The plays and poems are revealed as an expression of three 
major heresies against medieval orthodoxy exemplified in Marlowe, 
“libido sentiendi, the appetite for sensation . . . libido dominandi, 
the will to power . . . libido sciendi, the zeal for knowledge.” These 
heresies are also a manifestation “of the strongest drives that 
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animated the Renaissance.” This does not mean that the plays 
show no progress; there is a development from a simple kind of 
drama to a complex kind, and as Marlowe’s “ dramaturgy matured, 
he would concentrate more upon passion, and less upon action, Jess 
upon externals and more upon feeling.” 

So Tamburlaine is the simplest form of Marlowe’s drama, a 
“tragedy of ambition . . . propelled by the momentum of a single 
character,” the great representative of the libido dominandi. His 
conflicts are overt and “ invariably successful,” and the opposition 
simple between strength, represented in consummate boasting, and 
weakness, represented in inability to speak. The Jew of Malta is 
seen as a close relative of the revenge tragedy initiated in Kyd’s 
The Spanish Tragedy, a play in which conspiracy rather than 
conquest is the driving force. The world of Barabas is smaller than 
that of Tamburlaine, yet his character is more complicated, as one 
who needs a confidant, but can neither keep Abigall nor trust 
Ithamore. In Edward IJ the world of the central figure is divided 
between Gaveston and Mortimer; rhetoric and pageantry are no 
longer on the surface as in 7'amburlaine, but of the essence of 
Edward, so that a new dimension is added to Marlowe’s drama in 
the portrayal of the distance that lies between the King’s imagin- 
ations and the reality of his sordid death. After this expounding 
of libido sentiendi comes Dr. Faustus, the “ highest expression ” 
of Marlowe’s libido sciendi, but which involves also the other lusts, 
represented in the shades of Alexander and Helen called up by 
Faustus. Mr. Levin sees Marlowe here using “the most general cf 
forms,” the morality, to elaborate “the most personal of themes.” 
Faustus succumbs to temptations he provides for himself; Mepho- 
stophilis does nothing to lure him on, rather sympathizes and 
understands and through this “we participate in the dramatic 
irony.” The diversions provided for Faustus tend to reduce the 
play to absurdity, yet reveal the gap between the hero’s speeches 
and their realization on the stage. The end brings Faustus’s dam- 
nation, and “ Marlowe achieves this tragic equilibrium: the con- 
viction of sin without the belief in salvation,” a thoroughly pessim- 
istic attitude. 

Some of Mr. Levin’s arguments are strange; he feels in Tambur- 
laine, for instance, that Marlowe’s panorama has no room for moral 
compunctions, that it “ almost goes without saying ” that Tambur- 
laine kills his son Calyphas. But the moral implication of this 
would surely have been evident to an Elizabethan audience, as the 
defender of Christianity of Part 1 becomes ever bloodier and more 
irreligious in Part 2, a flouter of God instead of God’s instrument 
or scourge. There was little need for overt statement of moral 
implications, and it does not seem that in The Jew of Malta all 
the characters “ operate on the same level” morally, at least not 
for a contemporary audience; they would have approved Ferneze’s 
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demand of half the substance of usurers to finance war against 
“barbarous misbelieving Turks ” who hold his island in tribute. 
One wonders too if Dr. Faustus is really pessimistic—if it is, then 
surely so is, for example, Macbeth; tragedy, as Mr. Levin seems to 
allow at one point (p. 161), is in some sense protestant, and asserts 
man’s ability to damn himself. The tragic hero is responsible, and 
has no intermediary with God; salvation can only come from within, 
and Faustus never reforms. But tragedy does not deny the 
possibility of salvation. 

However, though one may often disagree, this is a book that 
offers great riches in a little space, including a discussion of the 
conflict between virtue or virtti and fortune in Marlowe’s work, 
and much information regarding Marlowe’s sources and influence. 
Lastly may be mentioned one of the most exciting features of the 
book, the feeling for Marlowe’s prosody and use of language, shown 
in many felicitous comments and comparisons. Altogether, though 
not always easy to read, The Overreacher is a subtle and com- 
pendious study, and is likely to become one of the most frequently 
consulted books on Marlowe. 

R. A, Foakss 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


William Cowper: A Critical Life. By Maurice QuINLAN. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xi 4- 
251. $4.50. 

By my own count, at least twenty-five nineteenth-century writers 
(ranging from the British poet Robert Southey to the American 
novelist and home economist Marion Harland) essayed biographies 
or “memoirs ” of William Cowper. But aside from Samuel Great- 
heed, John Johnson, and William Hayley (all of whom had first- 
hand information about the poet from personal contact), only 
Southey and Thomas Wright contributed any considerable amount 
of biographical material. All the others used the work of their 
predecessors, along with Cowper’s letters and his brief autobio- 
graphy, for the purpose of writing interpretations of the poet’s life 
that sometimes revealed more about the religious bias of the 
biographers than about the central problem in the life of their 
subject. 

Although the present century has produced no such array of 
biographies as the nineteenth did, in the past twenty-five years 
there have been—including the work under review—four book- 
length biographical treatments, at least two of which have appeared 
in more than one edition. No one of these has made any claim to 
being a definitive biography. Each is primarily an interpretation, 
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more or less like its nineteenth-century forerunners to the extent 
to which it becomes involved in the old battle over what and (in 
the particular instance of John Newton) who made Cowper mad. 
But most have also made some contributions to the accumulation 
of factual material about the poet. 

As an introduction to Cowper for the student on the college level, 
I would unhesitatingly recommend Professor Quinlan’s brief and 
compact book over its three immediate predecessors. If it is not 
such a little classic of urbane portraiture as Cecil’s The Stricken 
Deer, it is more successful as a straightforward narrative, relying 
admirably on Cowper’s own testimony concerning himself and 
adequately assimilating the best of contemporary scholarship on 
the poet. Unlike the frequently more vivid and impassioned books 
of Hugh Fausset and Gilbert Thomas, it is free of polemic; hence, 
most creditably, it does not present a sensational argument or 
thesis. It contains no recriminations against Evangelical religion 
for victimizing the poet and no brisk defence of Methodism as a 
potential but unavailing ameliorative for his suffering. 

Professor Quinlan approaches his task with the sturdy resolution 
to be direct in handling all his materials and to be fair in his 
appraisal of all the influences playing on his subject. If his 
treatment has not yielded an appreciably new portrait and if his 
contributions do not always seem to be major ones, he has assuredly 
enriched our total understanding of the poet by such things as the 
discussion of the possible influence of a sermon of Tillotson on 
Cowper’s conception of the unpardonable sin, the demonstration 
that Cowper’s conception of this sin was not static, the use of 
aspects of Dr. Heberden’s work to interpret the poet’s insanity, the 
exploration of Newton’s belief in dreams as a possible influence 
on Cowper’s hallucinations, the examination of the facts in the 
fateful controversy over Cowper’s clerkship in Parliament, and the 
study of the poet’s imagery in relation to his mental disturbances. 

Though Quinlan apparently was frightened away from Dr. H. 
K. Gregory’s formidable psycho-analytical study of the poet com- 
pleted at Harvard in 1951, he wrestles as manfully as a non- 
Freudian can with the vexing problems of the poet’s abnormality, 
exploring with some boldness the suggestion found in the Greville 
Memoirs concerning * possible physical basis for Cowper’s mental 
troubles. He also makes intelligent use of John Johnson’s record 
of the poet’s last years. He avoids religious controversy with real 
adeptness. Only once does he fall into the kind of wishful thinking 
that has rendered partisan accounts (Methodist and Anglican, in 
particular) less valid than his. (“ Catholicism with its strong 
consolation for the believer might have served to restore the poet’s 
peace of mind ”—p. 155.) As a whole, Quinlan’s treatment of 


Cowper’s recurrent insanity gives evidence of conscientious and 
competent study; and this aspect of his biography is particularly 
impressive for its common sense. 
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If I have any criticism of the way in which the central figure 
himself emerges, it is that perhaps he has been too rigidly regarded 
as a subject rather than as a person. In view of Quinlan’s stated 
purpose and of the less trustworthy divagations of Cecil and of 
Gamaliel Bradford in the fields of period portraiture and “ psycho- 
graphy ” respectively, this suggestion may seem impertinent. But 
even in a critical biography, the third-dimensional quality is not 
to be scorned. Most of the ancillary figures are presented with the 
same determined objectivity. John Newton, often a controversial 
figure, is accorded a balanced appraisal very close to what has 
become the conventional one. And the generally unromantic char- 
acterization of Lady Austen is borrowed—wisely and with proper 
acknowledgment, of course-—from the researches of Kenneth Povey. 
Mrs. Unwin appears far less lively than Quinlan’s engaging figure 
of “ the little brown wren ” would suggest. 

As a critic of the poetry, Quinlan argues soundly for regarding 
Cowper as a “transitional” poet, and he writes with clarity and 
balance of the Olney Hymns, the 1782 volume, The Task, and the 
Homeric translations. But his discussions are often more descrip- 
tive than critical in the truest sense; and, aside from his use of 
certain aspects of Cowper’s poetic imagery as an index to the 
poet’s state of mind, his treatment of the verse lacks the freshness 
and the illuminating insight of two practicing poets like Gilbert 
Thomas and Norman Nicholson—Nicholson in particular. 

In the main, the book is commendably free from errors in fact 
and judgment. Only occasionally does the author give evidence of 
not looking directly at easily accessible primary source material. 
I should, for example, have preferred his citing straight from 
Greatheed’s Memoir instead of using it second or third hand, even 
though he might have been able to correct only such a microscopic 
error as his attributing to the “smoke-inhaling Bull” “ weekly ” 
rather than “fortnightly ” visits (as Greatheed, and even Hayley 
and Southey after him, plainly wrote). Of more importance would 
have been a look at the original title page of Antt-Thelyphthora, 
where there is obvious evidence that Newton’s publisher, Joseph 
Johnson, was acquainted with Cowper before Newton took him 
the manuscript of the 1782 volume—a fact that is a part of a 
fairly complex series of circumstances, contraverting the conven- 
tional story (told by Quinlan exactly as Hayley had told it, though 
Fausset and Thomas had gone further into the matter) about 
Mrs. Unwin’s being the main source of inspiration for “The 
Progress of Error.” Several slips in the annotation like a few mis- 
spelled proper names and an op. cit. that has three or four possible 
references (p. 237) are hardly worth mentioning, since the general 
quality is that of precision and order. 

Specialists in eighteenth-century literature will not be satisfied 
until Cowper is given full and definitive biographical treatment, an 
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event dependent in a large measure on the completion of a long 
awaited edition of the letters. But until the larger work is 
completed, most of us will have ample reason to be grateful to 
Professor Quinlan for a pleasant and informative book. 


Lopwick HARTLEY 
North Carolina State College 


Samuel Johnson's Literary Criticism. By JEAN H. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. xi+ 
212. 


The main drift of this book—neutrally and quietly continuing 
through its nine chapters—is that Johnson was not, as many persons 
are supposed to think, the Great Cham of a classically intolerant 
literary code. The basis of his rationalism was a Lockean em- 
piricism; he was anti-authoritarian, tentative, even sceptical, in 
almost everything except religion, and for him religion and poetry 
did not mix. His heart was not in the defence of the classical 
system of literary genres, nor in that of the “ Platonic ” universal 
as the true object of artistic imitation. He was in fact a psycho- 
logical critic—in two main senses. He was much concerned with 
authors and their genius, and with readers and their pleasurable 
responses, 

The view of Johnson as a psychologist is one which has been 
set forth more briefly in recent essays by R. S. Crane and W. R. 
Keast. Though here and there I believe there may be exaggeration, 
Mr. Hagstrum joins these pioneers to make a sufficiently compelling 
case (Johnson’s classical garb flies in tatters in the strong affective 
and empirical breezes). Both Mr. Crane and Mr. Keast have seen 
Johnson’s psychologism as part of a general eighteenth-century 
decline from classically objective norms. Perhaps Mr. Hagstrum’s 
nearly neutral technique is the more deadly. Few more damaging 
pages about Johnson can ever have been written than those (pp. 
43-45) where, permitting himself only a hint of disapproval, Mr. 
Hagstrum inspects Johnson’s “ unsophisticated application of the 
doctrine of sincerity ” and his notion of Homer as the “ greatest ” 
poet though Virgil achieved a better poem. One absurdly legitimate 
outcome of such a mode of evaluation (conferring upon poets the 
same kind of honor as we confer upon archaics like Watt, Fulton, 
and the Wright brothers) had already been arrived at by Edward 
Young in his Conjectures, with the remark that many Greek and 
Latin writers “ though not real, are accidental Originals; the works 
they imitated . . . are lost.” 

The general tendency of Mr. Hagstrum’s neutral method is not 
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to quarrel with Johnson, not to venture to evaluate him, except in 
so far as neutral historicism is almost inevitably a leveling off and 
a moderate sort of justification. In Chapter VI, on “ Language and 
Form,” for instance, Johnson is nearly exculpated of any leaning 
toward a theory of poetic diction (p. 100), and his inability to 
distinguish the movement of Pope’s slow hexameter from that of 
his fast escapes (p. 112) as if it had not been noticed. 

Mr. Hagstrum’s most serious exaggeration of Johnson’s psycholo- 
gism appears, I believe, in his placing the topic of “ generality ” 
or universality not in Chapter IV, on “ Nature,” but in Chapter V, 
on “ Pleasure.” Though I do not find the argument here very 
clear, Mr. Hagstrum’s view seems to be that artistic universality 
was to be discovered, according to Johnson, in the number of 
persons who could respond pleasurably to a work rather than in any 
objective value or ideal. The notion rather than (the alternative or 
split between objective value and response) is something I believe 
Johnson would not have countenanced. The important word which 
Mr. Hagstrum leaves out of the discussion is “species” (“ The 
business of a poet ... is to examine, not the individual, but the 
species ”; “In the writings of other poets a character is too often 
an individual; in those of Shakespeare it is commonly a species ”). 
Whether “ Platonic ” or not (“ Aristotelian ” will do quite as well 
and will fit Johnson’s empiricism), the classical and scholastic 
concept of species is what must be tackled in talking about either 
Johnson’s or Reynolds’ universalism. The sublime of the vast and 
inclusive, as Scott Elledge pointed out a few years ago, also has 
an oblique relevance here. Johnson’s opposite utterances on the side 
of “ particularity ” must simply be faced as representing a part 
of his mind which he never fully reconciled with his dominant 
view. There are elements of truth in Mr. Hagstrum’s contention, 
but in stressing them he has allowed himself to obscure another 
and more obvious truth. 

Chapter VIII, “ The Beautiful, the Pathetic, and the Sublime,” 
I find one of the most informative in the book. Mr. Hagstrum’s 
technique of minute comparison produces meanings which even a 
devoted re.der of Johnson’s rambling canon may have failed more 
or less to notice:—Johnson not only accepted the distinction, 
current in his time, between the “sublime” and the “ beautiful,” 
but, contrary to the current trend, consistently separated the 
“sublime ” from the “ pathetic”; “beauty” meant for Johnson 
mainly rhetorical elegance; the three grand literary values, the 
beautiful, the sublime, the pathetic, were found pre-eminently in 
three separate poets—Pope (beautiful), Milton (sublime), Shake- 
speare (pathetic). Mr. Hagstrum’s exposition is all too convincing. 

The section of Chapter VI on “imagery” and simile and the 
whole of Chapter VIII, “True Wit,’ work up to the climactic 
thesis of the book, that Johnson believed not only “ Wit ” but the 
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main principle of all literature to be a fusion, reconciliation, or 
transvaluation of the familiar and the unfamiliar (pp. 156, 173), 
the “easy ” and the “ new.” On the cognitive level, this is perhaps 
a bit too Coleridgean to sound altogether like Johnson. At the same 
time it is odd that Mr. Hagstrum does not seem to notice the 
strongly affective and subjectively relative bias of the concepts of 
the “familiar” and the “unfamiliar.” (What becomes of the 
force of wit or simile when both sides of the reconciliation are 
thoroughly familiar? Why do people learn poetry by heart?) But 
I believe Mr. Hagstrum is correct in his basic observation. The 
principle of “novelty” was a part of affectivism which had 
pervaded English theory since the time of Addison. By incorpo- 
rating it into his explanation of “wit,” Johnson softened the 
contour of the metaphysical discordia concors (already discredited 
by the tough clauses of the new empiricism) and gave the harmoni- 
ous finishing touch to his own psychologism. 

Mr. Hagstrum has not triumphantly overcome the embarrass- 
ments to exposition entailed by a scholar’s microscopic knowledge 
of his subject and a scrupulous standard of precision. That is, the 
main lines of his argument are not strongly marked; the style is 
not what Johnson would have called “energetic.” At the same 
time, he has written a short book (179 pages of text) and has 
taken the trouble to say in it more than is often said in much 
longer ones. In this respect he displays a degree both of craft and 
of courtesy which every worker in the field of eighteenth-century 
literary scholarship ought to observe with gratitude. 


W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


Yale University 


David Hume on Criticism. By Trppy Brunius. Stockholm: 
Almquist and Wiksell, 1952. Pp. 137. (Figura, Vol. 2.) 


David Hume’s philosophy has been kept more or less alive in the 
schools; his metaphysical scepticism and his celebrated critique on 
causality have inspired philosophic minds of the years following the 
publication of the Treatise of Human Nature (1739) to refute them 
so that philosophy could be restored to life. All these discussions in 
Hume’s day (many of them being acrimonious attacks on Hume’s 
personality) and in our own day have obscured the fact that the 
sceptical philosopher was a respectable gentleman with many good 
friends, even among the clergy, as well as the fact that he had a 
good deal to say about art and esthetics. The task that Mr. Brunius 
has set up for himself is the restoration of another forgotten Hume, 
the philosopher-critic. In his monograph, Hume’s esthetics has for 
the first time been given an exhaustive investigation: his ideas on 
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the imagination, on taste, tragedy, beauty, and art are fully dis- 
cussed as is befitting a person of Hume’s stature and reputation. 

One reason for the neglect of Hume as a critic is that the 
corpus of his criticism qua criticism seems to be extremely small. 
Much of it is embedded in the philosophy—in the early Treatise 
and the later revised and more palatable Hnqguiry—in the History of 
England and in letters. Of the five significant critical essays he 
has written, only the urbane and relatively formal essays on the 
standards of taste and on tragedy are notable. Yet it should not be 
forgotten that Hume had initially planned to write a treatise on 
criticism which would match his work on empirical philosophy and 
religion and morals; and that, although the plan proved abortive, 
his interest in art and its problems never diminished. Thus, when 
amassed, anatomized and examined within the framework of his 
total thought, his criticism is seen to be not inconsiderable in either 
profundity or scope. 

Here Brunius has performed a real service for scholarship, for 
he has tried to quote and explain every significant critical comment 
made by Hume. In the bibliography, likewise, he conveniently lists 
all the relevant publications ; but in the body of the work, one must 
regretfully say, Brunius has failed to make a satisfactory integration 
of the ideas of other scholars. 

If Brunius’s work can be said to have a thesis, it is this: that there 
is a clear relation between Hume’s philosophy and psychology and 
his esthetics; that his scepticism is fundamentally related to his 
critical relativism. Brunius does well in his elaborate analysis of 
imagination, a focal concept in Hume’s thought. In his discussion 
of beauty, however, he anachronistically assumes a definition of 
esthetic pleasure with which the eighteenth century was un- 
acquainted. Limiting this definition to beauty (the calm and tender 
passions), he generally excludes its counterpart, the sublime (the 
wild passions). Consequently, he is not only ambiguous in his 
analysis of Hume’s conception of the sublime, but he also is unable 
to classify it. Lastly, with regard to tragedy, Brunius could have 
shown far more clearly how, in accordance with Hume’s psychology, 
a complex double association of ideas and passions contributes to 
the feeling of pleasure in tragedy. 

Concerning the relationship between scepticism and relativism, 
Brunius does not provide substantiating evidence. As a bald un- 
supported statement, the second part of the thesis is apparently 
meaningless, although by itself it seems to be a profound and 
original insight. It has no substance because Brunius does not tie 
it to the associationist principle of repeated contiguity, a crucial 
concept in Hume’s scepticism. It is by means of this special prin- 
ciple—the constant conjunction of similar objects and ideas—that 
Hume worked out his theory of causality, habit or custom, which, 
in turn, underlies his scepticism and his attack on the validity of 
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reason. ‘To miss this basic point is to misunderstand the structure 
of Hume’s thought. Hume, it is true, neglects to mention this prin- 
ciple in his own brief essay on taste. But despite this omission, it 
does not seem improper to expect, in a synthesis like Brunius’s, some 
discussion on the relationship between the theory of custom and the 
sormation of esthetic standards. 

Two important reasons for an extended analysis of Hume’s esthe- 
tics are (1) its great intrinsic merit, irrespective of its impact on 
his contemporaries and later writers, and (2) its influence on the 
course of esthetic history. Brunius’s work is predicated upon an 
assumption of the correctness of the first reason. He has made a 
strong case for the merit of Hume’s philosophical criticism and has 
thus suggested the truth of the assumption. Hume’s theories still 
offer valuable insights and can still be read with profit. His prac- 
tical criticism, however, is only too often banal and derivative, not 
at all up to the high standards he had set for himself in the realm 
of philosophy. It can be exhumed but not resurrected. This may 
be another reason why Hume has been generally neglected by 
literary critics—he simpy did not have very much that is memorable 
or striking to say in the application of his own abstract theories. 

Concerning the second reason for such a work, Brunius’s study 
has serious shortcomings. His conclusion is that Hume’s position 
in the history of criticism is negligible. If this were actually so, 
then such a deep analysis as this may not be entirely justified. 

But that Hume did exert a great influence on the Scottish school 
of critics can scarcely be denied. The psychological groundwork of 
Kames’s Elements of Criticism, Gerard’s Essay on Genius, and 
Alison’s Essays on Taste was largely laid by Hume. Even Beattie, 
it is ironic to note, viciously demolished Hume’s so-called sceptical 
atheism in his Essay on Truth, only to parrot Hume’s psychological 
criticism in his dissertation “ Of the Imagination.” The works of 
these silent borrowers were popular and influential in England and 
America up through the first and second quarters of the following 
century. To say, then, that Hume’s esthetics was forgotten and 
ignored because of his reputation for atheism must be somewhat 
qualified. 

MarTIN KALLICH 

South Dakota State College 


The Finer Tone: Keats’ Major Poems. By EArt R. WASSERMAN. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953., Pp. 228. $4.00. 


In a foreword and an afterword, Professor Wasserman defines the 
assumptions and limits of his enterprise: the critical analysis of 
five poems by John Keats. He deplores that temporal provinciality 
which so fanatically insists on the “integrity ” or autonomy of a 
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poem as to make many modern critics “ neurotically fearful of using 
means outside the poem ” to assist them in their acts of explication. 
Even where a poem can be fully defined from the inside, we are 
likely, he argues, to need extra-textual information in order to 
reach that inside with all our wits about us. Yet he warns also that 
sound critical analysis must “cause the relevant scholarship to 
converge upon the center of the poem as poem.” Otherwise, criticism 
may degenerate to peripheral pedantry, a shining show around the 
edges of a poem whose interior continues in the dark. Between 
these extremes of fanaticism and pedantry lies a temperate zone 
where the explicator may legitimately—and should certainly—em- 
ploy all pertinent data as steps towards his highest goal: the en- 
lightened reading of the poem. Not least important among these 
data is an understanding of the poet’s private cosmos. Since the 
poet’s individual works were written under the laws of this private 
universe, one can scarcely hope to explore them adequately without 
close knowledge of it—a point often ignored by uninitiated explica- 
tors. Yet even the initiated must still remind themselves that “ the 
final goal of a critical reading is not to discover the universe in 
which the work functions, but the way it functions in that uni- 
verse.” Within the framework provided by these very sensible 
principles, Professor Wasserman considers in order The Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
Lamia, and The Ode to a Nightingale. 

Keats’s personal cosmology is built upon the conviction that 
between the realms of human and superhuman lies an area where 
these contrarieties can meet and commingle, a phenomenon which 
Kenneth Burke calls mystic orymoron. “ This area where mortal 
and immortal become one is,” says Wasserman, “the goal that 
everywhere conditions Keats’s values and poetic perceptions.” The 
characteristic direction of his poems is up along a “ scale of modal 
intensities ” towards the chief intensity (“a finer tone ”) where the 
“ gravitational force of the conceptual mind ” is circumvented, and 
where the art-form, having lifted “the substance of thought be- 
yond the dimensional restrictions of thought,” enables the reader to 
enter imaginatively into the realm of unchanging essences. 

In three out of five instances, Dr. Wasserman’s method works 
wonders. His analysis of A Grecian Urn is a triumph of explica- 
tional criticism. He brilliantly displays the symbolic logic beneath 
the “drama of images,” and offers for the first time a wholly 
satisfactory explanation of the much mooted “ truth-beauty ” apho- 
rism. Only slightly less good are the expositions of The Eve and 
A Nightingale. Here the author firmly maps out that subtle inter- 
play of reality and ideality which informs both the experience of 
Porphyro and Madeline and the speculations of the poet under the 
spell of the bird’s nocturnal music. Neither of the other two essays 
is wholly convincing, possibly because they are too brief. Is La 
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Belle Dame really a parable of ascent to and descent from the in- 
finitude of * heaven’s bourne”? Is Lamia built upon “ a contrast 
between union with essence under the conditions of the ideal world 
and union with essence in a world of mutability”? The first argu- 
ment ignores the implied curse-motif in the ballad, while the second 
does not adequately account for the dramatic function of Apollonius 
in the Lycius-Lamia relationship. Readers will wish to decide these 
questions for themselves in the light of the presented evidence. But 
they are likely to agree that the author has clearly defined Keats’s 
“vast idea” and shown its immediate relevance to several of the 
major poems. 
CaRLOS BAKER 
Princeton University 


After Conflict, Quiet. By Donaup E. Haypen. New York: Ex- 
position Press, 1951. Pp. 230. $3.00. 

Wordsworth, Edited by T. DuNnkKLIN. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 169. $3.00. 


The reappraisal of a writer like Wordsworth is a continuing 
obligation among all those for whom poetry matters. tie is still, 
as Mr. Ransom reminds us, one of the giants, and he has been 
dead long enough (103 years at this writing) to have a good chance 
of coming alive whenever his utterances can be shown to have a 
bearing on the lives of living men. Despite wide diversity of 
approach and little agreement on the reasons therefor, the eight 
authors of these two volumes variously show that Wordsworth is 
still a vital force. 

Dr. Hayden’s book seeks to chart out the crucial turns in the 
poet’s career in the light of modern Gestalt psychology and in a 
selection from the critical vocabulary of Kenneth Burke’s Phi- 
losophy of Literary Form. The argument is that Wordsworth’s 
economic, political, religious, and “ sexual ” unorthodoxies dawned 
gradually, reaching an apex about 1793. Thence the poet subsided 
into a period of “ ambivalence,” learning to use poems (symbolic 
actions) to sublimate his internal conflicts into artforms. This 
process of “timely utterance” later enabled him to direct his 
modes of thought gradually towards the conservative position with- 
out radical dislocation of his deepest moral convictions. The 
thesis, which is scarcely new except in supporting detail, could 
probably have been established quite as well without recourse to 
psychological and Burkean jargon. Dr. Hayden performs a service, 
however, in patiently reassembling the “ total Wordsworth ” from 
the many partial studies of the past 25 years. 

The second book combines, under the able editorship of Pro- 
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fessor Gilbert T. Dunklin, the two American symposiums which 
were independently arranged to commemorate the centenary of 
the poet’s death. One was held at Cornell and the other at 
Princeton University on April 21-23, 1950. From Cornell come 
two of the items: John Crowe Ransom’s “ Wordsworth: Notes 
Towards an Understanding of Poetry ” and Frederick A. Pottle’s 
“The Eye and the Object in the Poetry of Wordsworth.” The 
other five essays were delivered at Princeton by Douglas Bush 
(“ Wordsworth; .\ Minority Report”); E. L. Griggs (“ Words- 
worth ‘Through Coleridge’s Kyes”); Lionel ‘Trilling (‘* Words- 
worth and the Iron Time ”*; B. Ifor Evans (“* Wordsworth and the 
Twentieth Century ”) ; and by Dean Willard L. Sperry, whose essay 
on “ Wordsworth’s Religion” was preached as a sermon in the 
Princeton University Chapel on the closing day. 

As Mr. Dunklin observes, one could scarcely expect so many 
eminent critics to agree upon the grounds of Wordsworth’s effective- 
ness in the modern world. In general, he is unreservedly admired 
neither as nature mystic nor as idealistic metaphysician, neither as 
political prophet nor as the proponent of a revolution in esthetics. 
Messrs. Pottle and Ransom (like Mr. Griggs who, however, 
shares Coleridge’s reservations) brilliantly emphasize Wordsworth’s 
strength as artist. Messrs. Evans, Trilling, and Sperry, while 
never underestimating his poetical powers, mainly stress his con- 
tinuance as a moral force. If any final agreement is reached, it is 
perhaps best summarized in Mr. Bush’s “ minority ” opinion that 
the best of Wordsworth is embodied in those lyric and reflective 
poems where “nature is subordinated to humanity,” and in those 
public and noble sonnets where the poet speaks as “a man among 
men ” rather than, in Bush’s phrase, as a solitary birdwatcher. It 
is fair to say that modern critical scholarship on Wordsworth is 
deeply enriched by the contents of this handsome little volume. 


CARLOS BAKER 
Princeton University 


A Handbook of Middle English. By Fernanp Mossf. Translated 
by James A. WALKER. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952. Pp. xxvi + 495. $5.50. 


For a long time we have needed a good, up-to-date, Middle 
English textbook. This English edition of the Mossé Handbook has 
many attractive features. A particularly good one is its fairly 
detailed treatment of syntax, for this provides systematized infor- 
mation about a number of usages that trouble the beginner and 
not infrequently trip the more advanced scholar. Another good one 
is its clear presentation of dialect differences, with a series of maps 
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showing the boundaries of the principal phonological and morpho- 
logical features. It has other merits too, as I indicate below, but 
it also has shortcomings. Most of these fortunately are the kind 
that can readily be corrected, and doubtless will be in a revised 
edition, which can then be recommended without serious reservation. 

The Handbook is a combined grammar and reader. The 200 
uncrowded pages of text contain 29 well chosen selections or groups 
of selections. The arrangement is chronological, but other classifi- 
cations are provided, i. e. by genre and subject, dialect, and relative 
difficulty. Most of the selections are of necessity short. Those from 
Ancrene Riwle and Rolle seem unduly short, but there are fairly 
generous selections from Owl and Nightingale, Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, Pearl, Alliterative Morte Arthure, Piers Plowman, 
and Gower. Chaucer and the Second Shepherds’ Play might perhaps 
have been omitted or the commentary here confined to linguistic 
matters. For each selection there is a useful literary introduction 
together with a selective bibliography. Preceding the explanatory 
notes for each selection is a textual and grammatical introduction 
which includes information on versification, style, and vocabulary 
as well. The general but not invariable practice is to base the text 
on the authority of a single MS. I have not attempted to verify 
textual accuracy. There are three plates of facsimile reproductions, 
and I] note that in the text Orm’s abbreviations are expanded. This 
is standard practice, but in the case of the Ormulum is questionable 
since its spelling is a main concern. Vowel quantity is not marked 
in the text, nor need it be, but the absence of diacritics makes it 
difficult for the beginner. In the glossary however vowel quantity is 
indicated. For selection III (Ancrene Riwle) there are French and 
Latin parallel texts, and similarly for IX, X, XV. In I and II, 
where I checked the accuracy of notes and glossary, I found them 
generally satisfactory except for the following minor lapses: Harvey 
for Harry A. Rositzke (p. 133) ; justise for justice (p. 134 1. 12); 
85 for {85 (p. 338); beo for bo (p. 341); be- for bi-, is for in, 
Upsal for Upsala (p. 342) ; and three wrong line references, 11 for 
10, 12 for 11 or 16 (p. 338), and 6 for ? (p. 341). The comment 
(p. 337) about OF digraphs needs clarification, and the note to 
1. 19 f. (p. 339) seems doubtful. If the other selections have no 
more serious or numerous errors than this, the book can be used 
as a reader quite satisfactorily. 

The grammar, of approximately 120 pages, treats phonology. 
morphology, and syntax, each being given about equal space. 
Generally speaking, it succeeds with the difficult problem of em- 
phasizing and clearly explaining the most important features with- 
out neglecting minor ones. The presentation proceeds from the 
general to the specific, which is sound pedagogically, but results in 
some annoying and [ think unnecessary contradictions, especially 
in the treatment of morphology. Under pronouns, for example, we 
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are first told of the “complete elimination of the accusative” 
(63), but later, accusative forms must of course be dealt with. 
Similarly the case-inflection of adjectives is over-simplified (§ 74) 
and subsequently corrected. The system of cross-referencing would 
be much more convenient if page, rather than selection numbers 
were used, and this should be quite feasible in revision. Inaccu- 
racies are frequent, e. g.: § 26 for 27 (p. 26), § 28 for 29 (p. 28), 
selection 20 for 22 (p. 35, where adding and silencing are mis- 
printed), lines 120 for 130, 13999 for 13998 (p. 49), 683 for 680, 
85 for 86, 57 for 58, 75 for 74 (p. 50), ete. The most serious 
shortcoming of the Handbook is due to bad proof-reading. 

A detailed criticism of the grammar is impossible here, but some 
observations may be worth noting. {’s 14, 18-22: The discussion 
of vowel and consonant quantity—an important matter in ME— 
needs revision. Consonant quantity is virtually ignored. What we 
are told ({ 14) about the doubling of consonants as a spelling device 
to indicate vowel shortness is little to the point. The device was 
adopted in late ME after double consonants were simplified. It is 
this phonemic change in double consonants, not their “ roots,” 
which is significant. (If roots are to be mentioned, gemination is 
not the only one). The discussion of vowel lengthening and shorten- 
ing is confusing mainly because too much is made of syllable 
structure, i.e. open or closed (§ 19). But the misprint in the 
introductory sentence (unaccented for accented, § 18) and the mis- 
dating of shortening in words like wisdom (13th century for 9-10 
centuries, 21) contribute. The dates given for open-syllable 
lengthening (19) are later than those of Luick, whom I think we 
must follow here. § 27%: Concerning @ it would be well to add 
that in the North it was fronted and raised early in the 13th c., and 
to comment on the ai and oa spellings. § 29: The development of 
OE ¥ is clearly traced, but the remarks about non-Kentish é 
(<i<y<¥) are rather obscure. §’s 34-6: The leveling of final 
and inflectional vowels begins earlier than is implied here. {| 37: 
Syncope in inflectional endings is not as uncommon as this suggests. 
The term “heavy syllable” is objectionable. 40: In trisyllabic 
develes, if vowel quantity is indicated at all, it would be better (i. e. 
consistent with 19) to mark it short. § 41: OE ofdradan need 
not be starred. §[ 52: The comment about present-day American 
pronunciation of wh- should be corrected or deleted, preferably the 
latter, I should think, since neither here nor elsewhere where Ameri- 
can usage is cited does it seem to me to serve any useful purpose. 
56: “ Euphony” is hardly an adequate explanation of the s-less 
genitives mentioned. {’s 63-5: It would be clearer and more con- 
sistent to treat case of personal pronouns under nominative, geni- 
tive, | dative, and accusative instead of “ subject case” and “ object 
case.” §64: I know no reason for asserting that “in Middle 
English T is always short.” § 65: Hé (<héo) is obviously not due 
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to unrounding. The explanation of Kentish hy (<héo) is not clear, 
{’s 77-9: This succinct and lucid statement of the main features 
of the verbal system is followed ({’s 80-105) by what strikes me as 
a more complicated treatment than is necessary. § 109: The dis- 
cussion of the origin of the his genitive (as in the Millere his tale) 
needs clarification. It would be worth noting too that a similar 
plural form occurs. §/111: The periphrastic genitive is found in 
OE, and should not be attributed solely to French and Latin in- 
fluence. 123.3: The definite article, instead of the possessive 
adjective, in locutions like henged bi the Pumbes is not ascribed to 
Scandinavian influence by A. Ahlgren, who has investigated the 
matter thoroughly. § 125.1 b: Preterites, not compounds with have, 
should be cited. § 134: Pleonastic onginnan occurs in OE. {’s 
125-45: The Syntax of the verb includes a good discussion of 
aspect and mood. Chapter 10-12: Sentence structure and word 
order—ordinarily not treated at all or only fragmentarily in books 
like this—are given the kind of consideration they deserve. 


NorMAN E. ELlAson 
University of North Carolina 


Studies on the Dorset Dialect. By Berti, Wipén. Lund Studies 
in English, xv1. 1949. Pp. 179. 


The Phonology of the Middle English dialect of Susser. By Sven 
Rustin. Lund Studies in English, xx1. 1951. C. W. P. 
Gleerup. Lund. Pp. 235. 


These two books by Swedish scholars measure up to the high 
standards established by the work of their predecessors such as 
Bjérkman, Zachrisson and Ekwall in the fields of dialectology and 
place names. They reveal a sound training in philology and great 
skill and care in tackling the many complicated problems that face 
the scholar who ventures to do research in this territory. Dr. 
Widén’s treatise is a detailed study of the dialect of two adjacent 
Dorset villages, based mainly on the speech of five informants aged 
from 66 to 72. No questionnaire was used, and a total period of 
about five and a half months was spent recording this regional 
dialect as heard in free utterance. This attempt at an intensive 
study of one type of dialect is very different from the techniques 
used by the makers of Linguistic Atlases, which aim at a com- 
parative survey spread over wide areas, but the two methods ob- 
viously complement each other. Dr. Widén begins by listing his 
phonetic symbols and discussing their relation to the Cardinal 
Vowels and the sounds of Standard English. He then takes the 
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Middle English sounds in sequence and shows the development of 
each one in this Dorset dialect. This analysis is followed by a few 
phonetic transcriptions of connected passages, using a fairly broad 
notation, and a 50-page word-list which includes a good many 
interesting local dialect terms as well as words found in the normal 
vocabulary. For each word the pronunciation is indicated. Many 
interesting features emerge from this, for instance a number of 
examples of the Southern voicing of initial f and s to v and z. There 
are also many striking and picturesque terms, such as [ do: be:k] 
(doughbake) =‘ fool,’ [do: pantfaz] (doughpuncher) = ‘ baker,’ 
[e:dagnu: nif] (afternoonish) = ‘ lazy,’ ete. 

While Dr. Widén gives us a picture of a modern Dorset dialect, 
Dr. Rubin’s book describes a Middle English dialect, that of Sussex, 
which he subdivides into West and East Sussex. He attempts to 
distinguish the characteristic features of these two subdialects and 
to show their relation to the West Saxon and Kentish forms of Old 
English. The material examined for this purpose consists of the 
early forms of Sussex place-names and also many personal names 
recorded from this region in the M. E. period. The chief sources 
are the two volumes of The Place-Names of Sussex published by the 
English Place-Name Society, and official records such as the Sub- 
sidy Rolls and the Assize Rolls. The author takes Old English 
(West Saxon) as his starting-point and shows how each O. E. sound 
has developed in the M. E. dialect of Sussex. In doing so he draws 
a distinction between East Sussex and West Sussex. He then 
summarizes his observations and shows, as we might expect a priori, 
that the East Sussex region shows a stronger resemblance to 
Kentish, the West Sussex being closer to West Saxon. This is 
illustrated, for example, by such factors as the statistics for the 
change of 0. E. ¥ to M. E. @, a Kentish feature that shows up far 
more frequently in East Sussex than in West Sussex. This sug- 
gests that there were two South Saxon dialects in the Old English 
period, influenced by the proximity of the West Saxon and Kentish 
dialects, but not identical with either. 

These two well-documented and scholarly works are written in 
almost faultless English. Perhaps one might just mention, by way 
of exception, Dr. Rubin’s use of the unconventional abbreviation 
‘els’ (for ‘elements’), which at first is a little baffling. 


Henry ALEXANDER 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario 
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Fifty Years with Goethe, 1901-1951. Collected Studies by A. R. 
HouLreLp. Madison: The University of Wisconsin, 1953. 
Pp. xiv + 400. $5.00. 


Die vorliegende Sammlung, unter Mitwirkung des Autors heraus- 
gegeben von Norbert Fuerst und Hubert J. Meessen, enhalt 17 
Aufsiitze, Vortrige und Buchbesprechungen A. R. Hohlfelds sowie 
Anmerkungen und die vollstindige Liste seiner Veréffentlichungen. 
Der Titel ist gliicklich gewihlt, denn er bespiegelt den Inhalt von 
allen Seiten. Schon dnfierlich umfassen die Entstehungsjahre in 
der Tat die Spanne eines halben Jahrhunderts: 1901 erschien der 
erste Faustvortrag, “ Plan and Purpose of the Complete Work ” ; der 
letzte, tief-fundierte Aufsatz zum irdischen Ausgang von Goethes 
Faustdichtung wurde fiir dies Buch 1951 kondensiert und nieder- 
geschrieben. Uhberall, auch in den 6ffntlichen Ansprachen und 
Buchbesprechungen, bleibt “ Light from Goethe on our problems” 
(wie die Priisidentschaftsrede vor der MLA betitelt ist) das zen- 
trale Anliegen Hohlfelds und die Kraftquelle seiner ganzen For- 
schung und Lehrtitigkeit. So kann es uns nicht wundernehmen, 
da das, was er als die wichtigsten Ziige von Goethes Charakter 
und Bestreben wieder und wieder aus dessen Werken erweist (den 
gliubigen Lebensoptimismus, die nie versagende Energie des Vor- 
wirtsstrebens, den Gerechtigkeitssinn und die sensitive Bussole des 
Gewissens und der Verantwortlichkeit) zugleich des Autors eignes 
Wesen spiegelt, mag er nun sprechen als Humanist, als Gelehrter, als 
Vertreter des Sprachunterrichts oder des Deutschtums in Amerika, 
als Befiirworter einer Weltliteratur oder eines Vélkerverstindnisses. 

Man bedauert fast, daf die Anordnung der Aufsiatze nicht in 
chronologischer Reihenfolge gegeben ist, denn schon die friihe 
Arbeit von 1901 zeigt bereits eine Einstellung zu Goethe, die er 
nur vertiefen und befestigen kann. Das Buch beginnt—und das 
hat natiirlich seine guten Griinde—mit der glinzenden Darlegung 
von Pakt und Wette im Faust und steigert sich im ersten Teil, 
“Faust Studies ” betitelt, iiber “ Schubarth und die Anfinge der 
Fausterklirung ” zu den beiden umfassenden Forschungen iiber 
Ende und Bedeutung des Dramas, in denen er durch ein Nacher- 
leben der letzten Jahre von Goethes Faustarbeit, iiber den uns vor- 
liegenden Text mit seinem “ ungliicklichen vierten Akt ” hinaus, 


die Intentionen des Dichters erspiirt und erhellt. 

Auch in Teil II, “Criticism and Research,” gehen die Be- 
sprechungen von Faustkommentaren und -ausgaben, ja die schwie- 
rige Behandlung der Textgestaltung in so scheinbar auGerlichen 
Dingen wie Rechtschreibung immer auf das Wesentliche der Prob- 
leme. Die Herausgabe des Wortindex zum Faust, die von Joos und 
Twaddell unternommen und unter Hohlfelds Mithilfe vollendet 
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wurde und nicht hoch genug ecingeschiitzt werden kann fiir die 
Faustforschung, wird hier in ihrer ganzen Kompliziertheit be- 
leuchtet. Rein techinische Dinge erweisen ihre tiefe Bedeutung 
in Bezug auf Goethes Sprachgebrauch und auf Interpretation 
des Ausdrucks. Es driingt sich hier und da die Frage auf, 
ob nicht die Beachtung der rhythmisch-melodischen Schallform 
zur Klirung von Streitfragen hitte stirker herangezogen werden 
kénnen. Die Zusammenschreibung von Brudersphirenwettgesang 
wiirde sich mir verbieten durch seine unerwiinschte Kadenz; 
die doppelgipflige Versmelodie fordert Wettgesang als Objekt. An 
andrer Stelle scheint mir die Zusammenziehung von immer fortzu- 
streben (Vers 4685) der Schwere und dem langsamen Gange des 
Verses Gewalt anzutun. Ob Goethe sich nicht der Diskrepanz 
seiner Schreibung, die durch rhythmische Griinde bedingt sein 
mochte, bewuft gewesen ist? 

In Hohlfelds Untersuchung iiber den Reimgebrauch Goethes 
scheint sich, wie bei dem Dichter selbst, eine Verschiebung des 
Standpunktes vollzogen zu haben, was bei seiner langen Beschiafti- 
gung mit dem Thema durchaus begreiflich ist. Er sieht schlieflich, 
und wohl mit Recht, “das eigentliche Problem ” darin, da& der 
gealterte Dichter nach einer Periode des Zwanges zur Orthoepie 
zur Anschauung seiner Jugend zuriickkehrt, “da Dichtung, wie 
sie ihm vorschwebte und er sie ersehnte, ihren Quell- und Mittel- 
punkt im innersten Wesens des Dichters . . . und ungehemmten 
Zugang zu des Dichters eigenstem sprachlich-seelischen Leben haben 
miisse . . . Seine Mundart ist ihm da ‘doch das eigentliche Ele- 
ment, in welchem die Seele ihren Atem schépft’” (259). Ware 
es nicht iiberhaupt lohnend zu untersuchen, wie weit dem Dialekt 
Goethes in der Rezitation aus ‘isthetisch-klanglichen Griinden Rech- 
nung zu tragen wire, z. B. in den so wichtigen langen Vorsilben 
un- und an-, deren Verkiirzung Rhythmus, Wohlklang und Melodie 
verderben und die den Eingang seiner alternierenden Verse so 
charakteristisch machen (z. B. anmutig Tal, nachlissig stark, und 
wenn ich unklug, unschuldig und gestraft, und von unmutiger 
Bewegung ruht er unmutig wieder aus, unbindig ohne, ihr An- 
blick, die unbegreiflich hohen, unbefriedigt jeden Augenblick, un- 
selige Gespenster, das Unzulingliche). 

Ahnlich wie in der Abhandlung zum Ende der Faustdichtung 
gelingt es Hohlfeld, Licht zu verbreiten in seinem Aufsatz iiber 
die Idee der “ Fortsetzung ” von Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahren. 
Trotz seines Skeptizismus gegen eine absolute Sicherheit in dieser 
Frage—wie er ihn in einem reizend erfundenen Gespriich Goethes 
mit Eckermann ausspricht—haben seine Argumente dennoch Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit fiir sich auf Grund seiner Gesamteinfiihlung, der 
gegeniiber die andern Disputanten der Interpretation des Goe- 
thischen “ist fortzusetzen” (einschlieBlich des gegenwiirtigen 
Befsprechers) keine gewichtigeren Griinde als er erbringen kénnen. 
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Der Leser dieses Buches wird die Lebendigkeit, Klarheit und 
Eindringlichkeit der Darstellung bewundern und sich zugleich 
bewu&t werden, wie sehr diese Gaben des Darstellers sich im Laufe 
der fiinfzig Jahre entwickeln von dem konventionelleren Stile des 
ersten Vortrags zu der eigentiimlich Hohlfeldschen Redeweise, die 
man lichelnd und erfreut als vertraute Klinge seiner miindlichen 
Rede aus dem Druckbilde heraushért; die Stimmbewegungen des 
Crescendo und Diminuendo, die durch Tieferlegung und gréfere 
Hile klar gekennzeichneten beliebten langen Parenthesen, eine 
leichte Nasalisierung bei gewisser gefiihlsmaBiger Teilnahme, die 
befreiende Kadenz mit ihrer Reihe aller unvergessenen Verben von 
Haupt- und Nebensiitzen in endlicher sauberer Ordnung; dann 
aber die Gewissenhaftigkeit im Wigen des Fiir und Wider seiner: 
allerdings, immerhin, ich muB8 gestehen; die Gerechtigkeit gegen 
wirkliche und vorgestellte Einwiirfe andrer in den: natiirlich, frei- 
lich, gewiS; und nach allem Messen und Zugestehen das eigne 
feste: aber doch, es kann kein Zweifel sein etc. Das alles ist ganz 
abgesehen von Methode wissenschaftlicher Untersuchung eine ein- 
dringliche Lehre fiir den werdenden (und gewordenen) Germanisten 
und Literarhistoriker. Kein Wunder, dag Generationen von seinen 
Schiilern (und Kollegen) die Erziehung durch diesen Gelehrten 
nicht verleugnen kénnen! Seinem Verantwortlichkeitsgefiihl, das 
sich unter schwierigsten Umstinden der Redaktion dieser Aufsitze 
noch einmal unterzog, verdankt die Sammlung ihre letzte Feile, 
eine Arbeit, bei der ihm die kiirzlich verschiedene treue Gefahrtin 
und einige gute Freunde ihre Augen liehen. 

Der Druck des schénen Bandes wurde geférdert durch die Hilfe 
der Fred Pabst Foundation, eine erfreuliche Anerkennung dessen, 
was die germanistische Abteilung der Universitat auch fiir das 
Wisconsiner Deutschtum geleistet hat. 

Ernst FEISE 


Der arme Heinrich von HARTMAN VON AvE. 10. Aufl. der Ausg. v. 
H. besorgt von Lupwie Wo.rr [Altdeutsche Text- 
bibliothek Nr. 3]. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1953. Pp. xiv 


+ 39. 


Der Paulsche Text, der von 1930 an Leitzmanns kundigen 
Hiinden anvertraut war, ist nun zum ersten Mal von Ludwig Wolff 
besorgt. Uber die Editionsprinzipien besteht kaum noch eine Un- 
stimmigkeit, nachdem Leitzmann, der sich gegen eine zu starke 
Diskriminierung von B gewandt hatte, als Editor den Lesungen Bs 
mit fast dem gleichen Unbehagen folgte, das Paul auszeichnete und 
ihm Leitzmanns Tadel eintrug. Der neue Text, der verstindiger- 
weise des Ofteren auf Gierachs und Leitzmanns Konjekturen fuit, 
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bietet wenig Anlaf zu kritischen Ausstellungen. Zu bedauern ist, 
wenigstens bei einem Unterrichtsbuch wie diesem, die Unbestandig- 
keit der Schreibungen: manige steht 6 gegen die Hss., Paul, 
Gierach u.a., 474 heift es manege, 992 manic, das weder belegt 
noch in irgend einer kritischen Ausgabe zu finden ist; zOuwe gegen 
die Hss. zu schreiben liegt kein Grund vor, gelesen hat man es 
immer so. Die Elision ist inkonsequent gesetzt, denn 54 entscheidet 
sich W. gegen die Hss. und die bisherigen kritischen Texte fiir ane 
(alle missewende) anstelle von dn; dasselbe geschieht 53 mit staete, 
145 mit lobete, 729 mit volgende, das letztere an einer aufschluB- 
reichen Stelle, die ab 725 in jeder Einzelheit Gierach folgt gegen 
Paul. Hier wie z.B. auch 359 entscheidet sich W. gegen die 
Uberlieferung fiir Gierach, was in diesem Ausma8 nicht zu recht- 
fertigen ist. Mein ernster Widerspruch gilt den beriichtigten Versen 
225 und 447, wo W. wieder Gierach akzeptiert, obwohl Paul schon 
im Anschluf an B das richtige vribaere anerkannt hatte. Das ist 
umso erstaunlicher, als sich W. den Anschein gibt, von Rankes 
Argumenten zur Stelle beeindruckt zu sein. Vergleiche dazu 
die Einleitung, in der er sich “an Paul und Leitzmann ange- 
schlossen, aber von der Bindung an ihren Wortlaut freigemacht ” 
hat. Dazu ein Wort: Von Pauls grader Niichternheit und Leitz- 


manns knapper Schirfe hebt sich W.s dick instrumentierter Super- . 


lativismus entschieden ab. Wie wenig er seinen Vorgingern inner- 
lich nahesteht, zeigt sein befremdendes Lob von Bert Nagels “ tief 
eindringender Analyse ”(betitelt Der Arme Heinrich Hartmanns 
von Aue. Eine Interpretation), jener hochtrabenden Quasselei, die 
mit graZlicher Fixigkeit Briicken schlaigt vom Armen Heinrich zum 
Parzival, Briicken, iiber die ich nicht gehen wiirde. Kein gewiss- 
enhafter Herausgeber wird ein Buch, das Vers 1234 als ni sach er 
stan und sich mit drei (!) Fehlern wiedergibt, “ tief eindringend ” 
nennen !—Ich besitze Pauls Handexemplar der Ausgabe Gierachs 
und weif§ daher, wie weit Paul in der Anerkennung von Gierachs 
Text zu gehen willens war. W. ist dahin weit hemmungsloser. Es 
mag dafiir Griinde geben, wir kennen sie aber nicht. Dem Semi- 
— diente wohl eine bedichtig-konservierende Ausgabe 
esser. 
ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


André Malraux and the Tragic Imagination. By W. M. Fronock. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv + 175. 


Mr. Frohock’s excellent book provides a close chronological study 
of the textual structure, characters and themes of each of Malraux’s 
works from the fantasy and burlesque of Lunes en papier through 
the anguish and loneliness of La Condition humaine to the artistic 
synthesis of Les Voix du silence. We wisely has not tried to find 
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real-life prototypes of Malraux’s fictional characters, but has shown 
how the fictions closely parallel their author’s own experiences. He 
has revealed very clearly—through a thoughtful blending of bio- 
graphy and criticism—how the pattern of Withdrawal, Enlighten- 
ment and Return: the submission to ordeal and the gaining of vision 
in Malraux’s own life preceded and conditioned his esthetic growth 
from fantasy through disenchantment to the later mature concept of 
unity through art. 

Frohock’s treatment of Malraux’s style is thorough and original. 
He considers Malraux’s visual imagination and his sharp visual 
imagery as his greatest gifts. The elaborate but often transitionless 
structural arrangement of the novels, he suggests, is designed by “a 
preoccupation with the rythmic, patterned rise and fall of emotional 
excitement ” (p. 106). The result is a series of immediate sensa- 
tions evoking a participation of the reader in the events of the 
narrative. 

Beyond the contemporary documentation and reportage of La 
Condition humaine and L’Espoir and the frequent unevenness and 
incoherence of the novels’ structure, there is, however, a universality 
of characters and themes that lends Malraux the stamp of a great 
writer. There is the classic concept of a fate which condemns man 
to loneliness and isolation, to suffering and death. And there are 
heroes who attain a tragic dignity by struggling to transcend the 
ignominy of suffering. Loneliness, to Malraux, is a general condi- 
tion of man’s fate and is seldom restricted to the main protagonists. 
Indeed, in La Condition humaine he avoids the label of journalism 
by juxtaposing with the destinies of his central figures, Kyo and 
Katow, several individual human destinies. As Frohock says: “ too 
exclusive attention to the fate of Kyo and Katow gives back an 
answer too simplistic because too exclusively political” (p. 82). 
Less directly committed to the revolutionary act, such secondary 
characters as Gisors, Ferral and Clappique lift the political nar- 
rative—through their inner defects of character—to the broader 
canvas of the human and the tragic. Les Noyers de l’ Altenburg, his 
last novel, is less concerned with war and revolution than with 
Malraux’s meditations on man and destiny in the most general 
sense. But it is with Les Voix du silence, his lengthy study of art 
and civilizations, that Malraux fits the particular and the unique 
into the wider perspective of time wherein life assumes transition 
and meaning. Frohock effectively counters here the many critics 
who consider this a “ Spenglerian ” book. Art, says Malraux, reveals 
a constant transition and flow, an interdependence of one civilization 
on another. The “closed cultures” of Spengler do not exist, for 
art reaches back to the past and out to the present to fulfill its 
needs. The problems and stresses of Malraux’s heroes, then,— 
though contemporary in context—have been ordered by Malraux 
“under the form of art, so as to reveal the truth that they have 
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been man’s problems from all eternity ” (p. 160). And Malraux’s 
special distinction is in telling us—as Frohock states it—that 
eternity includes the twentieth century. 

It is not really clear what Frohock means by interpreting the 
recurring theme of Solitude as “a function of something far 
more fundamental—-the Absurd” (p. 35). By emphasizing the 
Absurd as Malraux’s essential theme Frohock is opposing the view 
held by Mme Magny and others that the central subject of Malraux’s 
work is the loneliness resulting from man’s inability to communicate 
with man. Mme Magny’s conclusion here seems logically indis- 
putable. Many of Malraux’s heroes share an awareness of the 
Absurd, but this awareness nearly always follows a personal sense 
of disenchantment and solitude. The Absurd is not an innate state 
of being or thinking. It is rather an attitude to life (cf. Sartre, 
Camus, Kafka) following upon the destruction of an ideal or an 
illusion. It emerges from a loneliness which is the inherent element 
of man’s fate. Even in such extreme cases as the mythomaniac 
Clappique, the erotic Ferral and the sadistic Kénig—their escapism 
is not a direct function of their absurdity but rather of their 
awareness of the Absurd which, in turn, results from their conscious- 
ness of separation and dissemblance. They are absurd, in the long 
run, because they have denied life, and their absurdity is a function 
of their solitude. 

This is, in all, an eminently fine study which helps to unravel 
much of the myth and mystery surrounding Malraux. It reveals 
behind the adventurer and ‘foreign correspondent’ a thoughtful 
artist for whom the chronicle of war and politics is only a pretext 
for the broader vision of the contemporary man whose actions and 
reactions are not at all the exclusive property of our times. 


JAMES C. MCLAREN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Voltaire’s Correspondence, edited by THEopoRE BESTERMAN. Vol. 1, 
1704-1725, letters 1-251, Poetry and Friendship; Vol. 11, 1726- 
1732, letters 252-539, England; Vol. 1, 1733-1734, letters 
540-795, Love and Philosophy. Geneva: Institut et Musée 
Voltaire, Les Délices, 1953. Pp. xxii + 387 + xxii + 451 + 
xxii + 369. SFr. 145. 

The late André Delattre estimated that Moland published only 
two-thirds of some 15,000 extant letters written by Voltaire, to 


Voltaire, or by his contemporaries with reference to Voltaire. He 
and others have shown, moreover, that the Moland edition is full 


1 Répertoire chronologique des lettres de Voltaire non recueillies dans les 
éditions de sa correspondance générale. Chapel Hill, 1952, p. iv. 
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of errors. There is obviously need for a complete and well edited 
edition of all the letters that can be found. This task has been 
bravely undertaken by Mr. Theodore Besterman, who brought out 
last year three thick volumes devoted to 795 letters. If this rate 
continues, it will take about fifty volumes to finish the publication, 
which, when completed, will be one of the great works of scholar- 
ship in the field of French literature. 

These three volumes are carefully and attractively published, with 
a few illustrations and with notes that give information about manu- 
scripts and first editions, about the dates of the letters, often diffi- 
cult to establish, and about references that are not easily understood. 
The edition, which will replace Moland, should be made accessible 
to all students of the eighteenth century, for Voltaire’s correspon- 
dence is filled with information about the century, or at least about 
the large part of it in which he flourished. At the same time the 
volumes will make interesting reading for many who are not 
primarily scholars. 

I admire Mr. Besterman’s achievement so much that I regret 
that I must point out a few slips and misprints and suggest a few 
remarks that might have been added for the enlightenment of the 
public. 


1, 97. Voltaire dedicated his @dipe “a son altesse royale Madame.” 
Beuchot, Moland, and M. Gilles identify the princess as the Regent’s wife; 
Desnoiresterres, Mr. Wade, and I, as his mother. After mentioning us, 
Mr. Besterman declares that the matter “cannot be decided.” He admits 
that the Regent’s mother was deeply interested in the theater, but he 
asserts that “ she was not at this time addressed as ‘ altesse royale.’” For 
this last statement he gives no evidence. Now there can be no doubt that 
Louis XIV’s sister-in-law was known as “ Madame.” In 1695, when she was 
the only duchesse d’Orléans, she was addressed as “S. A. R. Madame” by 
Francois Passerat.? Similarly, after her husband’s death, La Grange- 
Chancel dedicated his Amasis (1702) to her and called her “ Vétre Altesse 
Royale,” as did Mile Barbier in dedicating her Cornélie (1703 and 1713). 
Genest, on the other hand, when in 1703 he dedicated his Pénélope to the 
Regent’s wife, wrote, “ A Madame la Duchesse d’Orleans.” There was cer- 
tainly only one “ Madame” in the early eighteenth century, nor, as Louis 
XV had no brother while he reigned, could there be another before the 
marriage of Louis XVI’s brother, who was to be Louis XVIII. It seems 
clear, then, that the matter has been decided and that Desnoiresterres, 
Wade, and I are right. 

I, 284, line 1, for grandson read great-grandson. I, 301, note 12, as “ Pic” 
occurs in verse before a vowel, one should not say that “ Picque” was 
changed “to Pic for metrical reasons.” 1, 27-8, vielle was used in the 
eighteenth century, whatever Littré may say, for it is found in the diction- 
aries of Richelet and Furetiére. 1, 91-2 (letter of 1729), Mr. Besterman 
claims that Voltaire “ invented ” the word bavarderies, but this cannot be as 
it had already appeared in the 1719 edition of Richelet. m1, 165-6, “ Mais 
de ce ne vous guémentez . . . Le généreux génie qui se manifeste & vous 
et qui a la bonté de vous rapprocher de sa génierie . . .”; Mr. Besterman 


*“T/Auteur A Sabinus, En envoyant sa Tragedie & S. A. R. Madame,” is 
the heading of a letter published with Sabinus in Passerat’s Cuvres, 
Brussels edition. 
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comments that neither guémentez nor génierie is in Littré. True enough, 
but guémenter in the sense of “se plaindre de quelque chose” appears in 
Furetiére (1727) as an old word, still existing in certain provinces, while 
génierie is obviously made up to go with génie on the model of seigneur- 


seigneurie. 


The misprints I have noted are of small importance.* I would 
suggest that Voltaire intended a pun when he wrote in 1716 (1, 69), 
“ Souvenez vous que vous écrivites 4 Roi [ pronounced like Arouet], 
& que vous ne m’écrivites point.” 1, 98, lines 9 and 10 of the letter 
dated Feb. 4, 1719, why not give the reference to le Cid, verses 406 
and 410? 1, 100, “ Et vivent les grecs a été chanté par le parterre,” 
probably a reference to Longepierre’s homosexual habits. 1, 109, 
the Poisson mentioned is probably Paul, more of a “ bretteur ” than 
his son Philippe. 11, 368, Linant was mistaken in saying that 
Montfleury, author of la Seur ridicule, was an actor. 111, 60, lines 
13 and 14, he was also wrong in asserting that “ Gustave est tombé 
a la dix huitiemme représentation,” for the eighteenth was well 
attended ; he probably meant the twentieth, which was the last in the 
tragedy’s first run. 111, 123, second paragraph, as Cideville did not 
know the name of the Roman who ended his speeches with “ il faut 
ruiner Carthage,” it might be well to remind readers that it was 
the elder Cato. 111, 260, line 18, they may also have forgotten who 
was the once celebrated robber, Cartouche. 

These remarks do not detract from the general excellence of this 
important production. May we live to see it completed! 


H. CArRINGTON LANCASTER 


A Critical Bibliography of the New Stylistics Applied to the 
Romance Literatures 1900-1952. By Hetmur A. HATZFELD. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Studies in 
Comparative Literature, 1953. Pp. xxii + 302. 


Though he stresses in the main German productions, Professor 
Hatzfeld starts with French explication de textes. He does not go 
back to its origin in sermonizing, of which its descendants have 
often retained the dogmatism, the insistence on the obvious, the 
indifference to evidence, and, in certain authors, frequent references 
to the Counter-Reformation. Instead he has listed 1600 books and 
articles and in most cases has given his opinion of them. The 
authors he has honored by referring to more than ten of their 


*1, 333, note 1, “ create arouse,” one of these verbs should be deleted; 11, 
42, first commentary, note 1 ends with the word “ see”; 1, 102, there should 
be a reference number at the bottom of the page; 1, 345, third paragraph, 
for Andronie read Andronic; 11, 157, seventh line of Textual Notes, for 
there read these. 
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writings are Spitzer (63), Hatzfeld himself (32), Damaso Alonso 
(26), Curtius (15), Amado Alonso, Ulrich Leo, and Th. Spoerri 
(14 each). France, Italy, and Great Britain are not represented 
in this top group, nor would the United States be except for Hitler 
and Franco. 

After listing works on explication, H. takes up those on arts of 
writing and stylistics, on stylistic comparison of texts, on the 
language of individual authors and works, on various stylistic 
devices, on idiomatology, etc. The work shows that its author has 
given it a great deal of time and thought, although there are still 
regrettable omissions. In spite of his enthusiasm for this type of 
research, H. is honest enough to mention Ulrich Leo’s fear that 
“all these analyses would result in the dreaded stylistic library.” * 
In such a library H.’s bibliography would undoubtedly find a place, 
though J] should be more ready to accept his judgments on style in 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, if I found his own style 
in English more palatable. Cope is used for compete (p. 101); 
repristination (pp. 191 and 245) is too rare a word not to appear 
pedantic; ontric (p. 213) is not English.* We say the Song of 
Songs rather than the Canticle of Canticles* What, I wonder, is 
a “ decisive motif” (p. 193). What does “ vidicates for ” (p. 213) 
mean? And here are sentences that ought to shock a student of 
style: “Diaz Plaja, not profound at all, was followed by a still 
more vague study by Ferran de Pol” (p. 160) and 


None the less there are some acceptable remarks, e. g. the arrangement of 
the descriptions of battles coinciding [sic] with a homage to the king 
around whose person and importance are built strategy, speeches, marches 
and fights and many other phenomena. (p. 57) 


* Among these the following may be mentioned: P. 102, to interpreta- 
tions of Valéry add K. N. Douglas’s article in MLN for March, 1949. P. 
174, among works on French versification should be mentioned Georges 
Lote’s Histoire du vers francais, 1 (1949), m (1951). P. 189, to works on 
the “ monologue intérieur ” add the article of W. L. Schwartz in MLN for 
1948, pp. 409-10. P. 193, to works on the sea in French literature add J. K. 
Ditchy, La mer dans l’cuvre de Victor Hugo, 1925, and Le théme de la mer 
chez les Parnassiens, Leconte de Lisle et Heredia, 1927. P. 197, on brown 
night ef. Viétor in ZfdPh, Lxtit (1938), 284 sq. and Werbow in MLN, 
LxIv (1949), 380-6. If H. had read these articles, he would have learned 
that Germans got the expression, not from seventeenth-century Italians, but 
from the Pléiade by way of Dutch authors. H. does not mention Marcel 
Raymond’s “Du baroquisme et de la littérature en France aux XVIe et 
XVIITe siécles,” in La Profondeur et le Rythme, 1948, or Pierre Kohler’s 
Le Classicisme francais et le probléme du Baroque, 1943, or his bibliography 
on the same subject, published in Cahiers de l’Association internationale 
des Etudes frangcaises, no. 1, July, 1951. 

* P. 80, but on p. 260 H. indicates that Leo no longer dreads it. 

* He may mean oneiric, pertaining to dreams. 

* Pp. 33, 111-2. Obviously a cross between Canticles and Song of Songs, 
if it is not the French translation, or the writer’s own, of the title found in 
the Vulgate, Canticum Canticorum Salomonis. 
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But the bibliography will be useful, whether or not we admire 
the author’s style or accept his judgments.° 


CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


Dress in Mediaeval France. By Joan Evans. Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xv -+ 94. $8.00. 


Joan Evans in this beautifully illustrated survey of dress in 
mediaeval France is concerned with the history of costume as an 
art reflecting other arts and as a mirror of the changing social and 
economic conditions of the period. Thus the era from Philippe I 
to Louis VII she calls “ Romanesque ” and connects its brocaded 
silks, embroidered hems and fluttering draperies not only with the 
sculpture and architecture of the time, but also with the commerce 
between Christians and Moslems during these years. Similarly, 
the succeeding fashions from 1179 to 1328 she terms “ Gothic ” and 
equates them both with Gothic art and with the development of 
weaving in Flanders and Champagne which increased the available 
supplies of wool and linen. She also indicates the influence on dress 
of the Crusades and the growth of the great feudal fiefs when men 
and women did much travelling, of the “ Silver Age of luxury ” from 
1328 to 1380, of the Burgundians and their magnificent ways, and 
of the elegant flamboyance of the waning Middle Ages. A wealth 
of detail amplifies and modifies her generalizations and due allow- 
ance is made for differences of rank, age, class and occupation. 
Some eighty-four photographs and eleven drawings embellish the 
book, and for good measure there is a whole chapter devoted to 
clerical dress. 

The bibliographical references are not always adequate and some 
of the evidence is difficult to control. For example, the names of 
Chastellain, Doutrepont and Monstrelet are cited in the text, but 
do not appear in the Bibliography. There are also tantalizing 
references to fashions not illustrated and to material taken from 
inaccessible manuscripts which are mentioned without page or folio 
numbers. Marie’s Lai de Lanval is said to have been written about 
1230 (p. 16) and no authority for this unusual date is offered. 
E. R. Goddard’s Women’s Costume in the French Texts of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Paris and Baltimore, 1927) 
seems unknown to the author, though it too seeks to confront 
literary descriptions with pictorial representations. 


*P. 72, line 6 is printed upside down. P. 75, line 14, read Moldavian. 
The celebrated Portuguese novelist appears as Ega de Queiroz (p. 166), 
Queirés (p. 160), and Queiréz (p. 160). P. 179, line 21, for occidental read 
accidental. 
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However, Dr. Evans’s approach is philosophical rather than 
narrowly archaeological and her book complements rather than 
competes with those of such authorities as Quicherat, Enlart and 
Goddard. Moreover, her illustrative plates are far more adequate 
than those of her predecessors. Philosophizing about dress in the 
Middle Ages is less hazardous than it would be about contemporary 
fashions (when fashion designers can almost at will swathe or 
hobble even the most emancipated of women). Dr. Evans’s con- 
clusions command respect and with her wide knowledge of the 
mediaeval period she has given us in this volume a comprehensive, 
thoughtful and suggestive analysis of her subject. 


Grace FRANK 
Baltimore 


A Theological Inierpretation of the Moral Play, Wisdom, Who is 
Christ. By JosepH Mo.toy. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1952. Pp. xviii, 225. 


Dr. Molloy’s study of Wisdom, Who Is Christ is essentially a 
reéxamination of the play’s theological content by way of refuting 
the traditional interpretations (notably those by E. K. Chambers, 
W. K. Smart, and J. C. Green), which consider it a not too happy 
piece intended chiefly for the religious. “This dissertation,” its 
author tells us, “ will offer evidence leading to the conclusion that 
Wisdom was not written exclusively for those in the religious 
state, but for all Christians, urging all to strive after a life of 
perfection in charity.” 

The heart of the investigation is a line-by-line commentary on 
the text in the light of medieval theology as interpreted by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Although only a reader deeply versed in Aquinas 
could be expected to make an adequate appraisal of the accuracy 
of the theological interpretation, even a layman’s brief examination 
is sufficient to reveal that this is the kind of analysis so badly 
needed for much of the medieval drama: commentary written 
by persons intimate with the details of medieval philosophy and 
theology. The author makes and proves the general point very 
convincingly that Wisdom is “a work of intellectual importance 
which carefully develops a single theme through the careful use 
of abstractions that are theologically precise.” This view rejects 
Chambers’ low opinion of the abstractions and, at the same time, 
supports the attitude that they are accurate theologically: “In 
fact, the development of the theme depends upon the skillful 
manner in which the Mights and Anima are depicted. Mind and 
Understanding are precise personifications of the superior and 
inferior reason, each playing his part to theological perfection. 
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They are also perfect exemplifications of the speculative and 
practical reason in action.” Of secondary interest is the demon- 
stration of Wisdom’s close association with the usual preaching 
tradition of the fifteenth century and, further, of the play’s belong- 
ing to the Lenten tradition. Less convincing is the suggestion 
that it may have been an early Inns of Court drama. Two 
appendices (“ Working Outline of Wisdom ” and “ For Whom Was 
Wisdom Written? ”) and a bibliography round off this rewarding 
study, the second in a series of Catholic University of America 
dissertations to be devoted to the moral plays. The first, Sister 
Mary Phillippa Coogan’s interpretation of Mankind (published in 
1947), accomplishes for that morality a more succinct and certainly 
more readable revaluation than does Father Molloy’s more deeply 
learned but twice as lengthy exposition. “ Brevity is the soul 
of wit,” Polonius has told us, “ tediousness the limbs and outward 
flourishes ” ; so too for dissertations—but perhaps the Queen gauged 
them aright: “ More matter, with less art.” 


Tuomas A. Kirsy 
Louisiana State University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Rutebeuf: Poémes concernant l'Université de Paris. Texte établi 
et commenté par H. H. Lucas. Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press and Paris: Nizet, 1952. Pp. 135. %s. 6d. Lucas who 
in 1938 edited the Poésies personnelles of Rutebeuf now gives us an 
excellent edition of the poet’s verses connected with the University 
of Paris. The introduction presents a succinct and admirable sum- 
mary of the problems that confronted the unversity during the 
thirteenth century in its relations with the papacy and royal govern- 
ment, with the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Paris, and espe- 
cially with the mendicant orders. Lucas shows that in espousing 
the seculars versus the regulars Rutebeuf not only supported the 
professors who, accused of conspiring against state and church. were 
trying to defend the autonomy of their institution, but that the 
poet interpreted the quarrel in even broader terms than the masters 
since he considered its outcome as a victory of the papacy over the 
crown. Indeed in these six poems Rutebeuf exhibits a high degree 
of courage as well as the same appealing sincerity and intensity of 
personal conviction that characterize most of his other works. Lucas 
follows the method of Bédier in editing the poems. He discovers no 
dialectal traits of import for determining the home of the poet in 
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them ; he interprets their most difficult passages in helpful notes and 
a glossary ; and he analyzes their style and versification with sensi- 
tive appreciation. This edition adds to our knowledge of an artist 
and an era. It should entertainingly serve to introduce modern 
students to a mediaeval poet of distinction and to a series of colorful 
controversies not without contemporary overtones. 

G. F. 


Vocabolario dei dialetti della Svizzera italiana, Edited by Sttvi0 
Seanzini. Lugano, 1952. Fascicolo I. Pp. xxxvi+ 40. SFr. 
6.50. An auspicious herald of the year in which Ticino celebrates 
its foundation, this work takes its place with the notable series al- 
ready in publication for the other Swiss dialects (Schweizerisches 
Idiotikon, Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande, Dicziunari 
rumantsch grischun). Evaluation of individual entries must await 
a larger sampling (the present fascicule goes only to agnesa), but 
the usefulness of the work requires that it be brought at once to 
the attention of scholars. Its preparation was begun in 1907 under 
the direction of Carlo Salvioni, succeeded in 1920 by Clemente 
Merlo, and in 1936 by the present director, Silvio Sganzini. The 
material covers entries collected directly from the speech of the 
people by members and correspondents of the commission as well as 
every discoverable printed or manuscript source. Each entry, with 
a careful system of distinctions in pronunciation, shows whatever 
local variants were found in speech (293 localities were polled, and 
they are both listed and shown on four maps of the regions in- 
volved), sets out the written attestations, gives the etymology, and 
adds a discussion (with references to all known prior considerations 
by scholars) of features of special interest. The definitions are 
clear and precise and are aided by illustrations and diagrams for 
words like acei and acess. The work is clearly indispensable to 
romance or comparative linguists. 

EDWARD WILLIAMSON 
Columbia University 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 
Beowulf, and Judith—Ed. by E. V. K. 


Dobbie. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 


1953. Pp. e+ 289. $6.00. (The Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records, 4). 

Bosker, A.—Literary Criticism in the Age 
of Johnson. Second ed., revised. New York: 
Hafner, 1953. Pp. x + 345. $5.50. 

Cranfill, T. M., and Bruce, D. H.—Barnaby 
Rich, a Short Biography. Austin: Univ. of 
Texas Press, 1953. Pp. x +135. $2.50. 

Person, Henry A. (ed.).—Cambridge Mid- 
dle English Lyrics. Seattle: Univ. of Wash- 
ington Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 92. $2.50. 

Roe, Albert S.—Blake’s Illustrations to 
the “Divine Comedy.” Princeton, N. d.: 
Prineeton Univ. Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 219 
+103; illustrations. $20.00. 

Ward, William S.— Index and Finding 


Isles, 1780-1832. 
tucky Press, 1953. 


List of Serials Published in the British 
Lexington: Univ. of Ken- 
Pp. xv + 180. $6.00. 


GERMAN 


Bergstrasser. Arnold (ed.).—Deutsche Bei- 
trige zur geistigen Uberlieferung. Chicago: 
7 + 266 pp. 

Deutsche Geisteswelt.—Vol. I: Von Lu- 
ther bis Hegel: Vol. II: Von Schopenhauer 
bis Heisenberg. Hrg. v. H. Noack, J. Schon- 
dorff, A. Hiibscher, Th. Kiener. Darmstadt: 
Holle, 1953. 383, 359 pp. Each DM 9.80. 

Grillparzer, Franz. — Kénig Ottokars 
Glick und Ende. Ed. by Lionel H. C. 
Thomas [Blackwell’s German Texts]. Oa- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1953. xxxvii + 119 
pp. 7s 6d. 

Grimm, Briider. — Briefe der Briider 
Grimm an Savigny. Aus d. Savignyschen 
NachlaB hrg. in Verbindg m. I. Schnack v. 
Wilhelm Sechoof. Berlin: Erich Schmidt, 
1953. xii + 524 pp. DM 33.80. 

Kosch, Wilhelm. — Deutsches Literatur- 
lexikon. Biogr. u. bibliogr. Handbuch. 20. 
u 21. Lieferung. Bern: A. Francke, 1953. 
1809-2000 pp. SFr. 16.80. 

Stammler, Wolfgang. — Kleine Schriften 
Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters. 
— Erich Schmidt, 1954. 300 pp. DM 
5.80, 


v 


FRENCH 


Alden, D. W. (ed.).—Bibliog. for the study 
of contemp. Fr. lit. Sups. for 1951 and 1952. 
New York: Stechert-Hafner, 1952-3. Each 
vol. $1.75. 

Baudelaire—B. par lui-méme, ed. Pascal 
Pia. Paris; Eds. du Seuil, 1952. 192 pp. 
Fr. 300. 

Beaumarchais.—Théatre complet, éd. René 
d’Hermies. Paris: Magnard, 1952. 403 pp. 
Fr. 1290. 

Béguin, Albert.— Pascal par lui-méme. 
Paris; Edit. du Seuil, 1952. 192 pp. Fr. 
300. 

Bieri, Jean.—Ein Beitrage zur Sprache 
der franzésischen Reklame. Winterthur: 
Vogel, 1952. xxiv + 304 pp. SFr. 17. 

Boileau.—Epitres. Art poétique. Lutrin. 
Ed. Ch.-H. Boudhors. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1952. 375 pp. Fr. 750. 

Boisdeffre, Pierre de.—Barrés parmi nous. 
Paris; Amiot-Dumont, 1952. 235 pp. Fr. 
600. 

Boury, Fr.—De quoi vivait George Sand? 
Paris: Deux-Rives, 1952. 135 pp. Fr. 265. 

Bouteron, Colette, Charlier etc.—Balzac, 
le livre du centenaire. Paris: Flammarion, 
1952. 331 pp. Fr. 950. 

Brocherel. J.—Le patois et la langue fr. en 
vallée d’Aoste. Neuchdtel: Attinger, 1952. 
xii+ 191 pp. SFr. 6.90. 

Carco, Francis —Gérard de Nerval. Paris: 
Michel, 1953. 160 pp. Fr. 390. 

Choderlos de Laclos.—Les Liaisons dan- 
gereuses, éd. Yves Le Hir. Paris: Garnier, 
1952. liv + 403 pp. Fr. 560. 

Crastre, Victor—André Breton. 
Arcanes, 1952. 199 pp. Fr. 600. 

Dami, Aldo. — La prétendue crise du 
francais. Réponse aux puristes. Béle: 
Union suisse, 1952. 64 pp. SFr. 1.75. 

Diderot. — Pages choisies, éd. H. Bénac. 
Paris: Hachette, 1952. 96pp. Fr. 55. 

Gaiffe, Maille, Breuil, etc. (eds.).—Gram- 
maire Larousse du 20¢ siécle. Paris: La- 
rousse, 1952. 468 pp. Fr. 456. 

Gardette, Pierre.— Atlas linguistique et 
ethnographique du Lyonnais. II. Lyons: 
Inst. de linguistique romane, 1952. 6 pp., 
400 cartes. Fr. 8000. 

Georgin, René. — Difficultés et finesses de 
notre langue. Paris: Bonne, 1952. 314 pp. 
Fr. 690. 

Gide et Rilke.—Correspondance, ed. Renée 
Lang. Paris: Corréa, 1952. 269 pp. Fr. 720. 
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Henriot, Emile.—Courrier littéraire, xrxe 
siécle. Les Romantiques. Paris: Michel, 
1952. 488 pp. Fr. 990. 

Jéraute, Jules—A Fr.-Eng. and Eng.-Fr. 
Vocabulary of Legal Terms and Phrases. 
Paris: Librairie générale de droit, 1952. 
416 pp. Fr. 3000. 

Keeler, Sister M. J. and U. de Livaudais.— 
Contes et comédies. New York: Harper, 
1952. viii + 287 pp. $2.50. 

Kenyon, R. W.—Le francais vivant. Four 
books. London: Harrap, 1949-52. 

Labiche et Michel.—Un chapeau de paille 
d’Italie, ed. A. Y. Kroff and K. G. Bottke. 
New York: Appleton, 1952. xi + 222 pp. 
$2.25. 

La Fayette, Mme de.— La Princesse de 
Cléves, éd. Maxime Formont. Paris: Le- 
merre, 1952. xxxvi-++ 271] pp. Fr. 450. 

La Fontaine.— Fables choisies et com- 
mentées par le Chanoine Le Meur. Paris: 
Eds. de l’Ecole, 1952. 326 pp. Fr. 400. 

Lang, Renée.— Rilke, Gide et Valéry. 
Boulogne-sur-Seine: Ed. de la rev. Prétexte, 
1953. 80 pp. Fr. 400. 

Lanoizelée, Louis—Charles-Louis-Philippe, 
Vhomme, l’écrivain. Paris: Pernette, 1953. 
152 pp. Fr. 300. 

Emile Guillaumin, écrivain et pay- 


san. Ibid., 1952. 48 pp. 
—— Lucien Jean, l’écrivain, lapétre. 
Ibid., 1952. 80 pp. Fr. 200. 


Lanson et Tuffrau.—Manuel illustré d’hist. 
de la litt. fr., éd. complétée pour 1919-50. 
Paris: Hachette, 1953. 976 pp. Fr. 1250. 

Lebois, André.—Les Tendances du sym- 
bolisme & travers l’euvre d’Elémir Bourges. 
Paris diss., 1952. 414 pp. 

—— Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, révélateur 
du verbe. Neuchdtel: Messeiller, 1952. 273 
pp. SFr. 6.50. 

Loti, Pierre.— Pages choisies, éd. Ferdi- 
nand Duviard. Paris: Hachette, 1952. 96 
pp. Fr. 55. 

Mérimée. — Morceaux choisis, 
Mallion et Maurice Parturier. 
Didier, 1952. 432 pp. Fr. 950. 

Messina, M.—Alphonse Daudet. Florence: 
Marzocco-Bemporad, 1952. 42 pp. L. 180. 

Montesquieu.— L’(@iuvre (extraits), éd. 
André Stegmann. Paris: Hachette, 1952. 
123 pp. Fr. 150. 

Musset.—Comédies et proverbes, éd. Fran- 
coise Gastinel. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1952. 
ii+ 427 pp. Fr. 600. 


éd. Jean 
Paris: 


Noulet, E.—Le Premier Visage de Rim. sulla ™® 
baud. Brussels; Palais des Académies, 1953, ilan: Ge 
326 pp. Cenzato 

Pathelin, Maistre Pierre. — Facsimile of 
1489 ed. Introd. by R.T. Holbrook. Geneva: y!52 22 
Droz, 1953. x + 78 pp. Chiabre 


Saussure, F. de.—Cahiers. Geneva: Dron, dialoghi, 


1953. 59 pp. SFr. 7. pp 
Soulairol, Jean.— Paul Valéry. Paris; Ciurean 
Eds. du Vieux Colombier, 1952, 216 pp, /Tommas 

Fr. 590. ‘monde. 
Severin 


Ullmann, S.—Précis de sémantique fr, 
Berne: Francke, 1953. 334 pp. Fr. 1700, 


Vigny.—Servitude et grandeur militaires, Tip. Lam) 


éd. E. Pognon. Paris: Club bibliophile de _ So*ent 
France, 1952. 224 pp. logia - 
Servitude etc., éd. R. Pomeau. Paris: | ¢~ 7 
Delmas, 1953. 237 pp. Fr. 375. andr 
1443). J 

180 pp. 
ITALIAN 


Agostini, M. S—Ludovico Agostini. Ur. | Ricciardi 
bino; Argalia, 1952. 57 pp. 

Arrigoni, Carlo.— Gorgonzola nel mondo ) 
de’ “I Promessi Sposi.” Turin: L’impronta, - 
1952. 45 pp. 

Attardi, Raffaele. —L’istinto e Verrore. 


Pagine su “La rua” di Gian Dauli. Milan: | 
Corbaccio, 1952. 176 pp. L. 600. pr 
Bernardini Marzolla, Ugo.—I promessi 
Lucca; Lucentia, 1952. 285 pp. L. yParis: 
Biondolillo, Fr—La poetica del Leopardi. 
Rome; Ateneo, 1952. 32 pp. 
Boccaccio.—Decameron, Filocolo, Ameto, 
Fiammetta, ed. Bianchi, Salinari e Sapegno. dor 
Milan: Ricciardi, 1952. xvii + 1246 pp. a 


Bonfantini, Mario.—Caratteri del Roman- viii + 8¢ 


ticismo italiano. Milan; La goliardica, 
1952. 215 pp. L. 1000. ) —_— 
Dal primo Romanticismo al realismo. | 
Ibid., 1952. 191 pp. L. 1000. 4 PP- 
Bonu, Raimondo.—Scrittori sardi dal 1746 | Coelh 
al 1940. Vol. 1: Il Settecento. Oristano: | ~~ 
Arborea, 1952. 216 pp. L. 600. pons 
Borzellino, G. A.—Piccolo vocab. ital. ¢ Figue 
della lingua viva. Milan; Ed. “ Semper, ae 3 
1952. 659 pp. L. 1350. «pp. 
Bottigliero, Luigi—Machiavelli. Valorie Lemo 
limiti del suo pensiero. Milan; Gastaldi, Junquei 
1952. 173 pp. L. 600. Mota. 


Bruers, Antonio. — Piante e animali dei origem 
“Promessi Sposi.” Rome: Bardi, 1952. | Africa. 
60 pp. Guiné ] 

Cavallini, Claudio. — Nuovi saggi critic! 
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Rim sulla massima opera di Ugo Foscolo. 
Fyilan: Gastaldi, 1952. 90 pp. L. 250. 


953, 

Cenzato, Giovanni. — Un maestro del 
a of teatro: Renato Simoni. Milan: Bestetti, 
va: 2992. 22 pp- 


Chiabrera, G.—Canzonette, rime varie, 

02, dialoghi, ed. Luigi Negri. Turin, Utet, 1952. 
642 pp. L. 2100. 

rig: Ciureanu, Petre.—Gli articoli di Niccold 
‘Tommaseo nell’ Encyclopédie des gens du 
PP. ‘monde. Genoa: Don Bosco, 1952. 31 pp. 
fi Severino, Giuseppe.—I dannati del quinto 
00. ycerchio nell’ inferno dantesco. Campobasso: 
| ip: Lampo, 1952. 29 pp. 
Ps Sorrento, Luigi—Appunti dei corsi di filo- 
logia romanza. Milan: La goliardica, 1952. 
pp. L. 400. 


Tassi, Ildefonso.—Ludovico Barbo (1381- 


1443). Rome; Storia e lett., 1952. xx + 
180 pp. 
Tasso.— Poesie, ed. Fr. Flora. Milan: 


ir | Ricciardi, 1952. xlvi + 1027 pp. 


do? PORTUGUESE 


. , Anchieta, José de—Na vila de Vitdéria e 
visitacjo de Santa Isabel (século xv1), 
 /ed. M. de L. de Paula Martins. Sio Paulo, 
1950. 159 pp. 
Assis Barbosa, Fr. de.— Le Roman, la 
nouvelle et le conte au Brésil, 1839-1949. 
Paris: Seghers, 1953. 62 pp. Fr. 350. 


j;,  Belchior Pontes, Maria de Lourdes.—Frei 
, Anténio Das Chagas, um homem e um estilo 
do sée, XVII. Lisbon: Centro de Estudos fil., 
1953. xx + 503 pp. 
Cardoso, N. C.—Os poetas da dér e do 
_ | desalento. Sdo Paulo: Edit. Paulista, 1950. 
. viii + 80 pp. 
) Carnero, Edison. — Antologia do negro 
brasileiro. Rio de Janeiro: Globo, 1950. 
, 432 pp. 
§ | Coelho, A. do Prado.—Espiritualidades e 
; parte de Camilo. Oporto: Simées Lopes, 
11950. 192 pp. 


Figueiredo, F. de.—A epica portuguesa no 
seculo Sdo Paulo; Universidade, 1950. 
} 402 pp. 


Lemos, Julio de—A alma religiosa de 
, dunqueiro. Viana do Castelo, 1950. 24 pp. 


| Mota, A. Teixeira da.—Topénimos de 
Tigem portuguesa na costa ocidental de 

| Africa. Bissau: Centro de Estudos da 
Guiné Port., 1950. 412 pp- 


Serpa, Alberto de.—Vida, poesia e males i 
de Anténio Nobre. Oporto: Livraria Port., “2 
1950. 59 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alarcos Llorach, E.—Fonologia espafiola. 
Madrid; Gredos, 1950. 160 pp. 

Alfonso, José.—Azorin intimo. 
La Nave, 1950. 326 pp. 

Alvar, Manuel.—Mas sobre pérdida de f 
inicial. Zaragoza: Inst. Estudios Pirenai- 
cos, 1950. 

Andreu Valdés-Solis, M.—Dignificacién y 
enaltecimiento del bable. Oviedo: Inst. de 
Estudios Asturianos, 1950. 27 pp. 

Argensola, L. y Bartolmé L. de.—Rimas. 
T. 1. Ed. J. M. Blecua. Zaragoza: C.S. 
I. C., 1950-1. exxi + 324 + lvii + 740 pp. 

Battistessa, A. J., 0. H. Dondo, N. Cécaro. 
—Enrique Banchs. Buenos Aires: Oeste, 
1950. 75 pp. 

Benitez Claros, R.—vida y poesia de 
Bocangel. Madrid: C. 8S. I. C., 1950. 459 

Blomberg, H. P.—Poetas que cantaron al 
indio de América. Buenos Aires; Estrada, 
1950. 

Bronx, Humberto.—Clasicos colombianos. 
Medellin: Impr. Departamental, 1950. 186 
PPp- 

Bula Piriz, R—La poesia de Angel Aller. 
Montevideo: Impresora Uruguaya, 1950. 
33 pp. 

Carri6n, Benjamin.—E] nuevo relato ecua- 
toriano. Quito: Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1950. 

Castagnino, R. H.—Esquema de la lit. 
dramitica argentina (1717-1949). Buenos 
Aires: Inst. de Hist. del Teatro Amer., 1950. 
125 pp. 

Cesares, Julio—Introd. a la lexicografia 
moderna. Prdél. de W. von Wartburg. Ma- 
drid: C. 8. I. C., 1950. xv + 354 pp. 

Chac6n, Jorge.—Porfil literario de Re- 
migio Crespo Toral. Quito: Edit. Ecuatori- 
ana, 1950. 422 pp. 

Cichero de Pellegrino, M. A.—Alfonsina 
Storni, una vida hacia el mar. Buenos 
Aires: Los Trabajos y los Dias, 1950. 

Cubria Sainz. Fr—La “ nagulina.” 
tander: Cantabria, 1950. 97 pp. 

Dario, Rubén.—Cuentos completos, ed. E. 
Mejia Sanchez y Raimundo Lida. Mevico: 
Cultura Econémica, 1950. 357 pp. 

Donghi Halperin, R.— Cuentistas argen- 
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tinos del Siglo xtx. Buenos Aires: Estrada, | King, Edmund L.—Gustavo Adolfo Bés 


1950. 

Durand, R. L. F.—Un chevalier errant 
parmi nous. Paris; Didier, 1950. 125 pp. 

Elizalde, M. V.—Una interpretacién psi- 
colégica de Cervantes. Buenos Aires; 1950. 
24 pp. 

Entrambasaguas, J. de.—Antologia poé- 
tica. Madrid; Griaficas Valera, 1950. 239 
Pp- 

—— Prosa espafiola. Madrid: C. 8.1. C., 
1950. 

Espina, Concha.—De Antonio Machado a 
su grande y secreto amor. Madrid; Graficas 
Reunidas, 1950. 184 pp. 

Fernandez Arrondo, E.—Hacia mi mismo. 
Estudio critico de J. M. Chacén y Calvo. 
Madrid: Edit. Cies, 1950. 74 pp. 

Flaschkampf, Ludwig.—Sp. Lyrik der 
neunzehnten und zwanzigsten Jhrs. Frank- 
furt: Lutzeyer, 1950. 

Flores, Angel.—Spanish Writers in Exile. 
Sausalito, Calif.; Porter, 1950. 114 pp. 

Fontanes, Benito.—Combatiendo barbaris- 
mos. Mexico: 1950. 240 pp. 

Font y Quer.—Comentarios al “ Glosario 
de voces romances ” del Dr. Asin Palacios. 
Barcelona; Real Acad., 1950. 24 pp. 

Garcia Blanco, Manuel.—Cervantes y “ El 
Persiles.” Valencia; Fac. de Filosofia y 
Letras, 1950. 27 pp. 

Garcia Lorca, F.— Crucifixion, ed. M. 
Benitez Inglott. Las Palmas: Millares Sall, 
1950. 30 pp. 

Garcia Morales, J.—Poesias liricas en el 
teatro espafiol. Madrid: Aguilar, 1950. 
654 pp. 

Gili Gaya, Samuel.—Elementos de fonética 
general. Madrid; Gredos, 1950. 172 pp. 

Gorosch, Max (ed.).—El Fuero de Teruel. 
Stockholm; Almquist et Wiksells, 1950. 
667 pp. 

Granados de Bagnasco, Juana.—Appunti 
di sintassi e stilistica spagnola. Milan: 
Malfasi, 1950. 170 pp. L. 700. 

Henriquez Urefia, Max.—Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia. Ciudad Trujillo; Libr. Dominicana, 
1950. 167 pp. 

Jara Ortega, J.—Mas de setecientos re- 
franes de caza. Madrid: Reus, 1950. 
119 pp. 

Jiménez Rueda, J.—Hist. de la cultura en 
México; el virreinato. Mexico: 1950. 


quer, from painter to poet together with 
concordance of the Rimas. Mezico: Po 
1953. 331 pp. 

Landivar, Raphael.—Rusticatio Mexicay 
(1782), ed. J. Mata Gavidia. Guatemalgit 
Edit. Univ., 1950. xxviii + 321 pp. 

Leén, Luis de.—Poesia, ed. Oreste ¥ 
Florence: Sansoni, 1950. xciii + 234 pp. 

Levy, Bernard.—A Grammar of Everydg 
Spanish. New York: Dryden Press, 19 
xxvi + 310 pp. 

Madariaga, Salvador de.—Don Juan y | 
donjuania. Buenos Aires: Sudamerican 
1950. 90 pp. 

Matlowsky, B. D.—Antologias del cuent 
americano: Guia bibliog. Washington: P 
American Union, 1950. 47 pp. 

Maur M. Boix (ed.).—Llibre de la Marg 
de Déu de Montserrat. Barcelona: Selecta) 
1950. 251 pp. 

Millares Carlo, A.—Lit. esp. hasta fine 
del siglo xv. Mexico: Porrua, 1950. wi 
+ 352 pp. 

Mir6, Gabriel.—Obras escogidas, ed. Maria 
Alfaro. Madrid: Aguilar, 1950. 1906 pp. 

Valle, R. H. y Emilia Romero.—Biblio- 
grafia cervantina en la América espafiola, 
Mexico: Impr. Univ., 1950. xxii + 313 pp 

Vélez de Guevara.—La luna de la sierra, 
ed. Luisa Revuelta. Zaragoza: Edit. Ebro, 
1950. 

Villaurrutia, Xavier.—La tragedia de las 
equivocaciones, ed. Max Aub. Mesico: 
Grafs. Guanajuato, 1950. 

Zanela, Catalina.— Rafael Lépez, poeta 
modernista. Mewxico: Coleccién Studium, 
1950. 

Zayas y Sotomayor, Maria de—Deser 
gafios amorosos, ed. G. de Amezitia y Mayo. 
Madrid; Real Acad. Esp., 1950, xxiv+ 
461 pp. 


GENERAL 


Crane, R. S.—The Languages of Criticism 
and the Structure of Poetry. Toronto: U. 
of T. Press, 1953. xxii-+ 214 pp. $5.50. 

Pisani, V. und Julius Pokorny. — Allge 
meine und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft. 
Indogermanistik. Keltologie. Bern: Francke, 
1953. 199 pp. SFr. 19.50. 

Vernacular Languages in Education, The 
Use of. Paris: Unesco, 1953. 156 pp. 
$1.00. 
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E. M. W. Tillyard 


AUTHOR OF 


Studies in Milton 
The Elizabethan World Picture 
The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt 


NOW WRITES 


THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: 


FACT OR FICTION? 


A noted English scholar here examines the 
Mediaeval and Renaissance traditions in 
an attempt to determine how great an up- 
heaval, how marked a change, occurred in 
English literature during the transitional 
period. Setting forth certain differences in 
English habits of thought and artistic at- 
titudes during the two epochs, Professor 
Tillyard tests and illustrates them in three 
widely separated areas of literature: the 
lyric, the epic, and literary criticism. $3.00 


The Johns Hopkins Press 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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The Heath 
Anthology of 
Spanish Poetry 


By 
JANET PERRY 


A complete anthology for advanced classes which 
includes excellent representation of Spanish poetry 
from the twelfth through the nineteenth centuries, 
as well as an extensive coverage of twentieth cen- 
tury poetry. Also contained in this volume are a 
discussion of meter in the various periods covered 
and a list of reference books. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sates Orrices: New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Home Orrice: Boston 16 


Announcing the new line of 
McKAY’S MODERN 


Foreign-Language 
DICTIONARIES 


These new, completely up-to-date dictionaries are the result of continued and 
careful research into the linguistic needs of today’s student, business man, 
traveler and general reader. They are practical, geared to the requirements 
of today; obsolete and uncommon terms have been scrapped. They combine 
authority with legibility of type and handiness of format, and they are bound 
to stand years of use. In every way they are the best value in the foreign- 
language dictionary 


NOW READY: German, $2.50 
COMING: Spanish, $5.50; Italian, $3.50; Swedish, $3.50 


Examination copies sent on approval to 
accredited teachers of languages. Write to 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 55 rrerH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 


—— 


